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OUTLOOK. 


HE significant feature of the Civil Service Re- 

form Oonvention held at Newport last week was 
the address of Mr. George William Curtis. Mr. Curtis 
began by saying that the success of the Demecratic 
party in the next campaign depends upon the re- 
nomination of Mr. Oleveland, but adds that his 
success would in a great degree be imperiled if Mr. 
Cleveland should formally renounce the reform prin- 
ciples which he honestly cherishes, and declare himself 
in favor of ‘‘ the general political reconstruction of 
the Civil Service which has taken place.” Mr. Our- 
tis says that the Civil Servize law, which applies to 
but fourteen thousand sppointments, has been con- 
scientiously carried out, but that the unclassified 
service, in which the employees number one hundred 
thousand, has been largely given over to reward 
partisan service. The total number of chief offivers 
in this unclassified service is fifty-eight thousand, 
and of these it is estimated that from thirty-seven 
thousand to forty-seven thousand have been changed. 
In either case, the same rate of charge will bring 
about the complete partisan reorganization of the 
service before Mr. Oleveland’s term expires. Mr. 
Ourtis deprecates the fact that Mr. Oleveland could 


not, like Sir Robert Peel, have carried out the reform 
at the risk of a rupture with his party. In the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Oonvention it was declared 
that when the people give over to certain officials the 
power to appoint their subordinates, these officials 
are responsible for their trust, and must be willing to 
give to the public their reasons for the changes which 
they make. Tae resolutions further demand the 
repeal of the act passed at the beginning of the 
century which limits the tenure of office of subordi- 
nates to fonr years. This act, at the time of its pas- 
sage, was vigorously denounced by Jefferson, Madison, 
and allthe great patriots of the time, and the corrup- 
tion it has worked justifies their worst forebodings 
and demands the immediate repeal of the act. 


Secretary Fairchild has issued a very important 
circular with the intent to open the doors of the 
Treasury and set in circulation a part of the im- 
mense surplus. In this circular he offers to pay in ad- 
vance a half year’s interest upon certain bonds. The 
advance interest thus offered amounts to $22 000,000, 
and will be prepaid at a rebate of but two per cent. 
per annum. The Secretary further invites proposals 
for the sale of four and a half per cent. bonds to be 
applied to the sinking fund. The amount of these 
required is $26,000,000. At first glance the circular 
seems to be decidedly favorable to the bordholders. 
The tact that the Government is going into the mar- 
ket to buy its own bonds will undoubtedly result in 
a slight rise in their price; and the offer to advance 
money at a discount of two per cent. appears like a 
piece of favoritism. But it must be remembered 
that, though the Government is paying four and four 
and a half per cent. interest upon the sums which 
it borrowed, the present holders of these bonds are 
receiving but a little over two per cent. upon the 
amount which they have invested. The holders of 
the four per cents, for instance, receive four dollars 
yearly on an investment of $128, or but three and a 
quarter per cent. per annum. In addition to this 
they must expect to see their bonds paid at pirin the 
year 1907, and thus in the course of twenty years 
will lose the twenty eight per cent. premium which 
the bonds now command. Nevertheless, the offer 
made in the circular is a decided favor to such insti- 
tutions as thenational banks. The advance interest 
which they obtain at a rebate of two per cent. they 
will probably be-able to loan at five, thus making a 
net gain of some importance. The circular will 
probably create some dissatisfaction in those sec. 
tions of the country which are hostile to our national 
banking system. The surplus which the Govern- 
ment is offering to loan at two per cent. is generally 
worth from five to ten per cent. to the taxpayers 
who pay it. Plainly, the best way to reduce the 
surplus is to reduce taxation. 


Our readers Will find elsewhere: a a survey of the 
Prohibition campaign in Texas. As was anticipated 
by close observers, the Prohibition amendment 
to the State Oonstitution was defeated, by a 
majority of about 60,000. In view of the past his- 
tory of the State, and of all the circumstances attend- 
ing the campaign, this result is practically a Pro- 
hibition victory. It indicates the growth of a 
temperance sentiment so rapid and so widespread 
as to make it all but certain that in the near 
future it will control at the ballot-box. Upon the 
State politics of Texas this result cannot but exercise 
a wholesome and stimulating influence. The people 
have divided on a moral issue, fought with the earnest- 
ness that moral issues always develop. There is a 
political education in the mere conduct of such a 
campaign, without regard to the result ; bat when, as 
in this case, the result reveals a wonderful develop- 
ment of moral sentiment, the inflaencecannot but bea 
wholesome to the !ast degree. Oar politics need jast 
this clearing of the air by strong moral currents. 
Such contests in the field of politics bewilder and 


finally wreck the machine leaders, break party lines 


| that have become too rigid and exclusive, and set in 


motion a free and vital current of thought and action. 
The Texas campaign is only another indication of the 
growing independence of political thought and action 
in this country. 


Recent Liberal successes in England have been 
confirmed by the election of Sir George Tre- 
velyan from one of the chief electoral divisions 
of Glasgow. Sir George Trevelyan, as our read- 
ers remember, has recently crossed from the 
Unionist to the Liberal fold, a defection which 
caused no small dismay in the Tory ranks, Sir 
George being widely recognized as a man of 
large ability and of the highest character. His elec- 
tion from the Bridge‘on division of Glasgow was 
vigorously contested, and the Home Rule issue was 
the focal point of an intense political discussion. 
Under these circumstances, and in view of the recent 
Liberal successes at the polls, the issue was watched 
with the very greatest interest, and when it was 
announced that Sir George had not only been 
returned by Bridgeton, but had doubled the former 
Liberal majority, something like a panic occurred in 
the Tory ranks. This election is likely to modify the 
coercive policy of the Ministers in Ireland ; in the 
face of the present uncertainty of public opinion 
Lord Salisbury will hardly feel like taking extreme 
measures. Just now a great deal of interest centers 
upon Lord Hartington’s course, and while it is evident 
that this independent and honest political leader does 
not wish to burn his bridges behind him, it seems 
also to be evident that he is moving rapidly toward 
the permanent Tory alliance. 


If there is any measure proposed by English rad- 
icals which has seemed to Americans to be unduly 
socialistic, it is the proposal of Mr. Ohamberlain and 
Mr. Oollings that the local governments shall buy up 
land and let it out in allotments to the working 
classes. Yet this proposal, which two years ago was 
so generally condemned as ‘rank socialism ” by all 
Conservatives, is now being advocated by some of 
the Tory members of Parliament. Mr. Ritchie has 
introduced into the House of Commons a bill which 
not only gives the local authorities power to exercise 
the right of eminent domain in acquiring land for 


poor tenants, but also gives to these local authorities 


all the powers and responsibilities of private land- 
lords. ‘‘ Provision is made in the bill,” says Mr. 
Ritchie, ‘‘as to the draining, fencing, and dividing 
the land, as to making roads, and also as to the 
apportionment of expenses.” It is not, of course, to 
be supposed that the Oonservative ministry intend 
that this bill shall become law, but it is extremely 


and even startlingly significant that they have de- 


sired to have it proposed. When Toryism bends like 
this, it is evident that the pressure is almost irresist- 
ible, and that municipal socialism has gained a much 
stronger hold in England than State socialism in 
Germany. Of the two forms of socialism the Eng- 
lish is doubtless the preferable one, and the one 
which may most easily be popularized in America. 
The English have found out that their local govern- 
ments are far more economically administered than 
their national government, and Eoglish democrats 
believe that public affairs will only be conducted in 
the interests of tke people where the people have 
direct and immediate supervision. The present qniet 
movement toward giving the local governments the 
powers and duties of landlords is more important 
than the much-discussed agitation in favor of the 
‘* nationalization of land.” 


‘* Le Signal,” a French Protestant exchange, con- 
tains a vigorous editorial in defense of the law 
recently passed by the Chamber of Deputies requir- 
ing of teachers and of candidates for the priesthood 
the same military service, under the same conditions, 
as is required of other citizens. From time imme- 
morial the cultured classes in France have been 
practically exempt from military duties, while the 
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term of strvice demanded of the masses has been 
utireasonably long. The movement toward equal. 
izing the military burdens has for some time been 
gathering power, and now the Ohamber has voted to 
repeal the exemptions in favor of teachers and priests. 
The Catholic clergy opposed the act with the utmost 
vehemence, but ‘* Le Signal,” on behalf of the Prot- 
estants, welcomes it. It says that patriotic duties 
should rest equally upon all, and urges that ‘‘ those 
who represent the Gospel of Christ will no longer 
be suspected of having embraced their calling through 
motives of interest or timidity.” It admits that 
much of the work of a soldier is repugnant to the 
convictions of those who, in the spirit of Ohrist, aim 
to teach the love of enemies, and it urges that their 
duty on the field of battle be that of helping 
the wounded and dying—a work as necessary and 
as dangerous as avy other. But while it thus 
presents its plea that the soldier-work of the 
clergy shall be consistent with their calling, it 
attacks with scorn the claim of the Catholic priest- 
hood that exemption must be given them because 
** the Church has a horror of blood.” ‘‘ Le Signal” 
turns to history, and calls attention to the wars 
which the Roman Oburch has not only sanctioned 
but incited. It says that the Church has shown no 
horror of shedding the blood of the sheep committed 
to its care, but only of the shepherds, and urges 
that the chief cause of the priestly clamor for mili- 
tary exemption is to be found in the words written a 
few years sgo by the Vicar-General of Orleans: 
‘‘ The great peril of the Roman Church in France is 
the greater and greater difficulty of recruiting the 
clergy.” ‘' Le Signal” says that while this is the 
condition of the Catholic clergy, the number of stu- 
dents of Protestant theology is constantly increas- 
ing, and it expresses full confidence that the new 
military law will not check the increase. 


The Panama Oana! Company has again called upon 
investors to throw another immense sum into what 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu calls ‘‘the frightful gulf into 
which the French people are casting their savings.” 
The sum asked for is nominally one hundred million 
dollars ; but, as the loan is issued at about fifty-six 
below par, and as the charges will exceed ten per 
cent., the company would receive only about forty- 
five millions if it should prove able to place all the 
bonds. Every one would rejoice to see the Panama 
Oanal a complete success, but both the reading and 
the financial publics are thoroughly disgusted at the 
assurance with which the company continues to make 
absurd promises and cheerful but impossible predic- 
tions. Even at this last meeting it was asserted that 
the canal would be finished in 1889, notwithstanding 
the positive proof furnished by competent engineers 
that at the present rate of progress the work would 
drag along for at least twenty years. It will be re- 
membered also that the original estimate of the cost 
was one hundred and forty million dollars at the 
utmost. Including the present loan, the company 
has already called for over two hundred and thirty- 
three million dollars, and good judges believe that 
about as much more will be required to complete the 
work. M. de Lesseps’s immense popularity with the 
French people and his great achievements in the past 
have been exploited toanextreme. It is time, for 
his credit and for the success of the enterprise, that 
a coneervative and sensible management should take 
charge of the whole affair. 


An interesting letter giving an account of the in- 
dustrial training system in the schools of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Germany, was recently published in 
‘* Science.” It appears that in the girls’ schools some 
kind of needlework has always beentaught. ‘‘ From 
the very earliest times of school history girls have 
been known to take their knitting and sewing to 
school, and, in the early part of this century, not only 
the girls, but the boys also, used to kaoit their own 
stockings at school.” This work, however, was per- 
formed simply for the sake of the stockings which it 
produead. At the present time the practical end has 
not been lost sight-of, but the educational end has 
become the more important. The parent furnishes 


the child with the needed material, which, of course, 


its work may render worthless ; yet, for all this, no 
one complains that the training does not pay. The 
first lessons in sewing are the use of the thimble and 
scissors, threading the needle, and the ways of hold- 
ing the cloth while sewing and cutting. ‘‘ The stitch 
lesson is first performed on paper; after awhile a 
cheap kind of mustin is substituted.” Patehing 
and mending are thoroughly taught. In the high 


schools the garments made by the girls often evince a 
great deal of taste and a good knowledge of dress 
making. In the boys’ schools of Germany industrial 
training is not usually a requiredbranch. At Darm- 
stadt it was begun a few years ago by private 
citizens, who gave such instruction outside of school 
hours. The results of the experiment were so satis- 
factory that the institution established was made a 
part of the public school system. The other schools 
close the daily session about half-past two. The 
manual training is therefore given during the latter 
partof theafternoon. In the summer time the boys 
are put to work in the different gardens belonging to 
the institution. At other seasons of the year they 
are engaged in light and plain carpentry and in the 
making of such articles as baskets, brusher, brooms, 
etc. Typesetting and bookbinding are taught to 
the advanced classes. Each boy receives a small 
remuneration for his work when it is well done. The 
money is not paid directly to him, but is put into a 
savings bank, and from time to time he receives his 
certificates of deposit, waich he carries home to his 
parents for safe-keeping. 


Whatever Professor Palmer has to say on educa- 
tional topics will command instant and wide atten- 
tion. His speech on Oollege Expenses, at the Har- 
vard Alumni dinner, has been fo extensively quoted 
and commented upon that we are glad fo present it 
to our readers in full. It presents a characteristic- 
ally clear and adequate survey of the conditions 
of undergraduate life at Oambridge, recognizing 
frankly and hopefully the inevitable changes involved 
in the transition from a comparatively small institu- 
tion toa great universify. Professor Palmer makes 
it clear that the increased experse of living at Har- 
vard iz due, not toa local development of extrava- 
gance, but to sympathetic adjustment with the in- 
creased wealth of the country and the rapid evolution 
of a more highly organized social life. The situation 
as he dessribes it is by no means discouraging, nor is 
this state of affairs by any means confined to Harvard 
Oollege. The same tendency to increased expenditure 
and to greater luxury is noticeable in almost every 
eollege which draws its students from older and 
wealthier parts of the country. It is a tendency 
which up to a certain point is perfectly natural and 
may not be unhealthful, but its dangers are self- 
evident. What Professor Palmer has to say to the 
parents who send their sons to college comes very 
near the root of the whole matter. Oollege author. 
ities may discourage, but cannot prevent, an extrava- 
gant style of living among students. The responsi- 
bility must rest ultimately with the parents. 


The death of the Hon. Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, 


which occurred on Sanday afternoon, was not unex. 


pected, but is hardly the less painful on that account. 
Mr. Hardy was one of those men whom the world is 
never prepared to lose ; one of those men who con- 
tribute to largely and so evidently to the moral 
capital of society that their going hence is like an 
impoverishment. Mr. Hardy’s integrity was a rock 
on which all who knew him built with the certainty 
that the foundations would never be moved. Identi- 
fied durivg almost the whole of his active life with 
the business interests of Boston, he has left behind 
him the memory of a stainless business career. His 
sagacity and sound judgment in all practical 
matters were quite as notable as his probity. 
Conservative by temperament, but open-minded and 
far seeing, he knew howto move forward, conserving 
at the same time whatever of permanent value the 
past had acquired. Asa trustee of Amherst Oollege 
and of the Andover Theological Seminary, and asa 
member of the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board for almost thirty years, Mr. Hardy was 
prominently identified with the educational and 
religious interestsof his time. His services in behalf 
of missionary work were s0 many and so constant 
that they will never be fully understood or appre- 
ciated. His counsel, his wisdom, his energy, his 
means, and his personal interest have made them- 
selves felt all over the world, but in a very unosten- 
tatious fashion. The life of such a man isa more 
eloquent and convincing argument for the reality of 
the Ohristian faith than many volumes of evidences. 


Very great interest will be felt in the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in this city, from the 10th tothe 16th. The 
sessions will be held in Columbia Oollege, whose halls 
and recitation-rooms will probably be sufficient to 
accommodate the one thousand visiting scientists. 
It is impossible in this place to enumerate the sub- 


jects which will be discussed, or the names of the host 
of men eminent in different departments of science 
who are expected to be In attendance, but it is safe 
to predict that the interest of the session will not fall 
below that of its predecessors. As usual, the Asso- 
ciation will meet in sections, morning and afternoon, 
while the evenings will be given up to recreation and 
social festivities. It is much to be hoped that the 
learned professors and investigators who will meet in 
such numbers will have sufficient control of thermal 
influences as to secure the continuance of the present 
cold wave. 


GENERAL News —The trial of the so-called ‘‘ boo- 
dlers ” in Chicago came to an end last week with the 
conviction of eleven of the conspirators. Three of 
them were fined $1,000 each, and the others were 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment. This is 
generally considered a light punishment for the 
offenses of which they were found guilty.——The 
President of the Mormon Apostles, Wilford Woodruff, 
has published an address which settles temporarily 
the question of succession raised by Taylor’s death, 
by declaring that for the present the Twelve Apostles 
will conduct the affairs of the Ohurch.—tThe Oath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union, in session at Philadel- 
phia Jast week, rejected a resolution offering the sup- 
port of the Society to legislative movements in favor 
of prohibition. ——A suit has been filed against the 
trustees and managers of the Mormon Oburch by 
United States Attorney George S. Peters, to disincor- 
porate the Ohurcb, place its property under a re- 
ceiver, and wind upthe business. This, of course, ia 
under the Edmunds-Tucker law of 1887. 


AN INFAMOUS MEASURE. 


E are sorry to record the fact that the lower 

branch of the Georgia Legislature, with 
only two dissenting votes, has passed a bill, the sub- 
stance of which has already been reported in these 
columns, which provides that no educational insti- 
tution carried on for the education of negroes shall 
receive any white person as a pupil, and that no 
educational institution carried on for the education 
of white persons shall receive any negro as a pupil. 
Any violation of this act is made punishable by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000, imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or work in a chain-gang for 
not more than twelve months. This act is aimed at 
the Atlanta University, an institution founded by 
Northern benevolence under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association for the purpose of 
aiding the Southern people in the settlement of one 
of the most perplexing and dangerous problems 
ever preeented to a community, great or small. 
There are but six whice pupils in this institution ; 
five of them are children of white professors of the 
University, and one is the child of the white minis- 
t2r of a colored church, also under the auspices of 
the American Missionary Association. If this bill 
becomes a law, it will be possible to punish a pro- 
fessor in the Atlanta University who chooses to 
teach his own child in the class-room of the Univer- 
sity, by making him the associate of thieves and out- 
laws in the chain-gang for a year. This is simply 
monstrous, and, in spite of the practically unanimous 
vote of the lower branch of the Legislature, we do 
not believe that the intelligent people of Georgia 
favor any such infamous measure. If they do, then 
the curse of ignorance and barbarism which once 
blighted and limited the intellectual and the moral 
life of the South has not yet been thrown off by 
that State. The Christian Union, believing heartily 
in the Christian principle of putting behind the 
things that are past, has used and will use all its 
influence to soften sectional differences, to destroy 
sectional hatred, and to make in fact as in name 
one nation of a people who have shown by their 
unparalleled sacrifices the vigor and the purity of 
their patriotism. Those who strive to revive the 
bitter memories of the past, and to make issues 
now settled capital for party success, The Christian 
Union has opposed and will oppose to the utmost of 
its ability ; regarding all such men, whether Repub- 
licans or Democrats, as either too ignorant to be 
followed or too selfish to be trusted. But the adop- 
tion of such a measure as the bill now pending 
before the Georgia Logislature will set back the 
movement toward unify a decade, will put into 
the hands of selfish politicians in the North the 
strongest possible weapons against the South, and 
will discourage and cast down all intelligent and 
sober-minded lovers of their country. The people of 


Georgia have shown too much intelligence and good 
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epirit to destroy the influence which they are rapidly 
acquiring in national affairs and to disgrace a record 
which, as a whole, has been admirable ; we cannot 
believe they will do it. The South does not yet 
understand the inestimable service which the North 
rendered it in its hour of defeat by at once setting in 
motion educational agencies among the negroes. The 
work of General Armstrong, and of men like him, 


has undoubtedly saved the South from the very | 


gravest perils. If now, in the face of such a serv- 
-jce as this, rendered inthe utmost unselfishness and 
sustained by the greatest generosity, the great State 
of Georgia shall lend its name to such a piece of bar- 
barism as the Glenn bill, it will be guilty of a piece 
of ingratitude almost without parallel. We refuse 
to believe that this bill represents the sentiment of 


the State. 


A HOPEFUL VIEW OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


R. EDWARD ATKINSON is always an opti- 

mist. If there is a bright side to a social 
question he is certain to see it. In the August num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Century ” he publishes an article upon 
‘‘Low Prices, High Wages, Small Profits: What 
Makes Them?” We cannot agree with all his con- 
clasions, but many of his points are so suggestive 
that they demand consideration. The first of these 
is his presentation of the benefits conferred by the 
general fall in prices. 

If there is one form of fetich worship more preva- 
lent than any other throughout the business com- 
munity, it is the worship of high prices. High prices 
are regarded as the sign of national prosperity, and 
any policy on the part of the Government which 
tends to make prices high is indorsed as practical 
statesmanship. In the article before us Mr. Atkin- 
son shows that the blessings conferred by low prices 
are far more widespread, and that the courses of 
’ events which during the past twenty years has so 
signally lowered the price of everything except 
land has been a salutary movement. Mr. Atkinson 
seta out by ignoring the millionaire, and asking only, 
‘* How is it with the million ?” 
price of goods resulted in a like fall in the rate of 
wages ? 

In answering this question he divides the million 
into several classes, according to their ekill as work- 
men. For each of these classes he estimates the 
wages in the yeara 1860, ’70, ’80, and ’86. 
He next estimates how many portions of food, fuel, 
and clothing these wages would at each period buy. 
The ‘‘ portion” which he takes as his unit of meas- 
urement isthe amount daily consumed by the average 
adult. Asa result of his investigations Mr. Atkin- 
son finds that the year’s wages of the specially skilled 
men (foremen, overseers, etc.) will at the present time 
buy not Jess than 4,000 portions, while in 1860 it 
would buy but 2,374; the wages of the average 
mechanic will now buy 2,400 portions, while in 1860 
it would buy but 1,572 portions ; and the wages of 
the common laborer will now buy 1,400 portions, while 
in 1860 it would buy but 980. In other words, the 
continual fall in prices has been accompanied by a 
marked rise in the real wages of the laborers. Thus 
low prices have been the sign of national welfare and 
not of national adversity. 3 

But it will not do to infer from this that the infat- 
uation which high prices possess for the business 
public is in. any sense stupid or unwarranted. Mr. 
Atkinson has looked upon the question from the 
standpoint of the wage-worker. To the merchant 
any fall in prices is a real loss, and he naturally 
infers that what ipjuree him injures the community. 
From the standpoint of the seller high prices are good ; 
from the standpoint of the buyer low prices are 
good. The standpoint of the community is that of 
the laborer, for the merchant’s stock on hand will 
soon be disposed of, and then he too must become a 
buyer. The whole nation is alike interested that in 
the future goods shall be produced as cheaply and 
plentifully as possible. 

At only one time during the period examined by 
Mr. Atkinson did the purchasing power of the wages 
of Jabor diminish, and this was during the war. 
The falling off amounted totwenty per cent. Mr. 
Atkinson gives us to infer that it was due to the 
issue of a depreciated currency. Perhaps this was 
in part the cause. Perhaps the cause was the in- 
crease in taxes which the war necessitated. Per- 
haps it was due to the increased interest upon 
capital caused by the creation of the national debt. 
Perhaps all of these causes co-operated, This point 


Has the fall in the’ 


we will not now discuss, but will simply insist once 
more upon the incontestable fact that the demand 
for soldiers to carry on war, instead of raising wages, 
depresses them. The wages of the laborers depend 
upon the amount of wealth which they produce, 
and the squandering of a nation’s labor in the pro- 
duction not of wealth but of ‘‘illth” results in the 
robbery of the wage-workers. 

In explaining how it has happened that the de- 
cline in prices has been accompanied by a rise in 
the wages of labor, Mr. Atkiuson says that this is in 
large measure due to the decreased cost of transpor- 
tation. He says that if the railway traffic of 1885 
had been carried at the same rates as in the years 
1865-68 it would have cost the country $1,300,000,000 
instead of $500,000,000. Mr. Atkinson speaks of 
this as a saving of $800,000,000. His argument is, of 
course, fallacious, since the rates charged in 1868 
were paid in a depreciated currency. Nevertheless, 
even if we deduct the necessary forty per cent., we 
find that the amount saved is greater than the aggre- 
gate of national taxation. 

Turning now to water transportation, we finda 
diminution of cost almost equally great. The same 
number of men receiving higher wages can accom- 
plish more than double the work of twenty years ago, 
and do it cheaper. Mr. Atkinson estimates that at 
the present time a cube of coal which would pass 
through the rim of a quarter of a dollar will drive a 
ton of food two miles on its way from the producer 
to the consumer. The same power of steam applied 
more and more and better and better to all kinds of 
manufacturing has everywhere brought about the 
same result—the cost of the goods has been dimin- 
ished, the wages of Jabor have been advanced. 

In discussing this point Mr. Atkinson introduces a 
conception which is new and important. He looks 
upon the new machinery, not as labor-saving, but as 
capita]-saving. Whena good machine is invented 
the amount of capital necessary to produce a given 
product is lessened. Mr. Atkinson estimates that at 
the present time only one-balf as much capital is 
needed to do the general work of life as wonld have 
been needed to do the same work in 1865. The 
diminished demand for capital results in a dimin- 
ished rate of interest. A larger per cent., therefore, 
of the aggregate product goes to labor. This, of 
course, is only one side of the question, but as it is 
the forgotten side it is worthy of attention. 

All that has been said about low prices as a sign of 
prosperity is not in any way an argument against the 
expansion of the world’s currency by the adoption of 
bimetallism. Mr. Atkinson has only looked at the 
bright side of the problem. The fall in prices which 
results from a lesgened cost of production is a salu- 
tary event ; but the fall in prices which results from 
a contraction of the currency is thoroughly perni- 
cious. The wage laborer is not affected, but the debtor 
is ruined. The rise in the value of gold means an 
addition of just so much to every debt in existence, 
and means the impoverishment of the poor for 
the enrichment of the rich. This is the strong 
point made by the advocates of bimetallism and a 
credit currency. It is in no way affected by consid- 
erations urged by Mr. Atkinson. The practical moral 
of his study is not pointed against the advocates of 
bimetallism, but against those who would hamper 
and tax the production and exchange of commodities 
in order to bring about ‘‘ high prices.” 


KNOWING THE UNKNOWABLE. 


HERE is a great difference between knowing God 
and knowing about God. Which do you want ? 
To know God? or to know about God ? 

A customer applies to you to sell him goods on 
credit. You institute inquiries about him. You 
ascertain his standing at the Merchants’ Exchange. 
You obtain letters of introduction from his neighbors. 
You obtain from him a statement of his condition 
and prosp:cts. In allthis you are learning about 
your proposed customer. And yet you may not 
know him, may never meet him, may never even 
care to meet him, may be quite satisfied not to know 
him, only to learn about him through intermediates. 
You are traveling. You fall into conversation with 
a stranger at your side. The talk begios with the 
weather. 
question, Father McGlynn, the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic Church, the subject of personal 
religion. Before you part you have learned each 
other’s best thoughts and highest experiences ; you 
have discovered that you draw your intellectual life 
from the same favorite books, that you have the 
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same great purposes, that your hopes and fears for 
your country and for humanity are the same, that 
you both love and worship the same Saviour. You 
separate without perhaps even knowing each other’s 
names. You know each other; you know nothing 
abou: each other. 

We know each other sympathetically ; we know 
about each other intellectually. © 

The child knows the mother when it looks up into 
her face and feels rather than perceives the mother’s 
love, and receives but does not understand the 
power of the mother’s personality. But it does not 
know about the mother. It cannot fathom her na- 
ture, knows nothing of her problems and perplexities, 
her household cares, her wide reaching plans of 
love for her children. She is an empress. What 
does the child prattling at her knee know about 
imperial problems? The child knows the mother, 
but she does not know about the mother. Herbert 
Spencer is right. God is the Unknown and the Un- 
knowable. The orthodox preacher is right. God is 
the best-known friend in the universe. Herbert 
Spencer questions the intellect for its account of God, 
and the intellect answers, ‘‘I cannot tell.” He is 
unfathomable mystery. The preacher «uestions the 
heart, and the heart answers, ‘‘I will yet praise him 
who is the health of my countenance and my God.” 
The heart knows God. The intellect does not know 
about God. 

The two processes of knowing about God and 
knowing God are very different. The first is 
a process of following, the second is a process 
of searching. A scientist stands before a fine 
picture. He says, ‘‘I wish I could have the expe- 
rience of satisfaction and delight in that pict- 
ure which my artist friend describes as his. I 
will study it.” He examines the canvas to see how 
it is made, inquires into the process by which the 
picture was put upor the canvas, investigates the 
chemical constituents of the paint, comprehends its 
whole mechanical and laboratory history. At last he 
says, ‘‘I know allabout that picture. The artist can 
tell me nothing ; I can tell him much. And still I 
have no such experience as he describes. It is a 
delusion and a snare. There is no such picture here 
as he describes. There is really but a bit of canvas 
on which is placed in an orderly and regular manner 
certain chemical constituents. I know what they 
are, how it is done, all about it.” Ah! wise scientist, 
this is not the way to study art. Science is not art. 
Knowing about is not knowing. Take your canvas 
and your brushes and your colors; attempt to 
reproduce the picture on canvas; in doing so the 
beauty of the picture will appear to you ; its mean- 
ing will be made manifest ; you will cease to study 
about the picture, you will study the picture itself. 
You will come to know the picture when you cease to 
study the picture and attempt to reproduce it. 

You want to know God. You are spending your 
time in studying about God. You are attempting to 
come to him in a wrong way. God is love; and only 
love knows love. You are trying to know love by 
intellectual processes. Try toreproduce God. Try to 
reproduce Ohrist. Study his life, that yours may be 
a life like his. Follow him. In following him the 
glory of his life will be manifested to you. In ceas- 
ing to learn about God yon will learn God himself. 
God is found by following, not by searching; or, if 
by eearching, by heart-searching. ‘‘If ye seek me 
with your whole heart, ye shall find me.” 

In the process be notin haste. Be not over-anx- 
ious. WaitonGod. ‘‘ Bestill, and know tbat I am 
God” We are sometimes so busy discussing about 
God that we have no time to be silent and hear God 
himself speaking to us. What is the music of the 
wind? I take my scientific instruments ; they will 
measure its direction and its velocity ; they will tell 
me about it. But still its music is an uninterpreted 
music. The ‘olian harp stands in the window, and 
the wind breathes upon it, and it answers in strains 
now grave, now gay: every movement of the wind 
brings its response from the meditative strings. 
‘* Be still, and know that I am God.” When my 
mind is searching God he remains the Unknown. 
When my heart rests quietly and lets him breathe 
upon it, the responding experience attests his pres 
ence and interprets his life. We all knowthis in th 
experience of friendship. That hour is most sacred 


‘in which love silently expresses itself, and we under 


stand each other without need of intellectual inte,- 
pretation. So God reveals himself to the soal that 
waits and watches and isstill. For he is not in 
the tempest, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, 
but in the still, small voice, ee 
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s the grave. But the teaching of the Bible can no | hostile to the Prohibition movement. This position, of 
CONCERNING PROOF-TEXTS. more be ascertained by a collection of proof-texts | course, is applied to the parties as parties, and not to indi. 


HE notion that the Bible is a magazine of proof- 
texts, and that a doctrine is to be substantiated 
by an array of proof-texts supporting it, or over- 
thrown by an array of proof-texts opposing it, has 
now pretty much dropped out of all theologically 
educated circles, but still reappears occasionally in 
Sunday-school teaching and newspaper polemics. 
It is a method based on an entire misapprehension 
both of the nature and the proper uses of the Script- 
ure ; it belongs wholly to men unskilled in literary 
study. That sometimes a single sentence may be 
found in the sacred writers, as in other writers, to 
illustrate or enforce a point is very true. Bat it is 
as little legitimate to prove the teaching of Isaiah on 
apy great theme by isolated sentences plucked from 
his pages as to demonstrate the teaching of Brown- 
ing or Wordsworth by a similar method. No man 
challenged to prove that Daniel Webster believed in 
the authority of the National Government to coerce 
a State could be expected to prove it by single sen- 
tences taken out of their connection and printed 
without explaining their connection, the time and 
circumstances under which they were uttered, and 
the general drift and current of his argument. In 
fact, some of the most fundamental doctrines of 
evangelical theology, though illustrated by and in 
turn illustrating certain verses, are not supported by 
proof-texts. It is well known, for instance, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not anywhere embodied in 
any single utterance of Scripture, while the word 
atonement occurs but once in the Old Version of the 
New Testament, and has disappeared from that pas- 
sage in the New Version. Yet evangelical theology 
rests absolutely on the two doctrines of Trinity and 
Atonement. On the other hand, it is easy to find 
proof-texts for doctrines which have never been ac- 
cepted by the Church of Christ, provided the texts can 
be given by themselves, broken off from their connec- 
tion, and taken out of the general teaching of the 
writer. Thus the Unitarian cites the declaration 
of Ohrist, ‘‘The Father is greater than I;” the 
Universalist, ‘‘Every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord ;” and the 
moralist, Paul’s statement that ‘‘All the law is 
fulfilled in this one word, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyselr.” 

The Bible is a library ; a collection of literature. 
It is unique in its theme and in its authority ; but its 
method is the literary method. It is to be studied 
as apy other collection of literature. Each writer is 
to be studied ; his times are to be understood ; the 
aim of his writing is to be comprehended ; his argu- 
ment is to be taken in its entirety ; then, and not till 
then, is the student prepared to measure the force 
and meaning of single paragraphs or sentences. To 
attempt to fathom the spiritual meaning of even a 
single writer in the Bible by texts is as superficial 
and crude a method as to attempt to study the phi- 
losophy of Carlyle or Goethe by reading a string of 
apothegms selected from their writings. An author 
cannot be sampled like a hogshead of sugar or a bale 
of cotton. 

But this method becomes even more crude when it 
is employed, as it usually is, without even any recog- 
nition of the fact that the Bible is made up of the 
writings of different authors—men of different moods, 
temperaments, purposes, characters. Toa proof-text 
theologian a text is a text, no matter where it comes 
from, who said it, or what its object. It may be one 
of the three friends of Job, all of whom are rebuked 
by God at the end of the drama as darkening counsel 
by words without wisdom ; it may be the Preacher in 
Ecclesiastes, who records the experiefices of a life 
given up to worldliness and vanity ; it may be a Paul 
who cites the aphorism of asceticism, Touch not, taste 
not, handle not, only to condemn it; it may even 
be the devil with his ‘‘Thou shalt not surely die” 
—no matter ; have it out and put it in a foot-note ; 
for is it not a text, in the Bible, and does it not sup- 
port the doctrine contended for’? Itis not thus that 
the reverent, intelligent, and conscientious student 
of God’s Word will go to work to understand its 
sacred teaching. It is not by a collection of proof- 
texts he will prove or disprove any doctrine. Pro- 
fessor Smyth might cite a score of proof-texts for his 
doctrine of a future probatiou ; Dr. Alden might cite 
as many for his doctrine of the decisive nature of 
this life’s probation for every man; nothing would 
be proved by either. Proof-texts are not Biblical 
reasons ; they are no longer regarded as Biblical 
reasons by Biblical scholars. The Bible is the only 
basis of our knowledge respecting the world beyond 


than the character and significance of a great picture 
by separate square inches cut from the canvas. 

These general remarks are suggested, as some of 
our readers may surmise, by the remarkable publi- 
cation in the New York ‘‘ Independent”’ of July 28. 
A page is taken to tell the readers of that paper that 
Mr. Bowen wrote to Professor Egbert O. Smyth 
asking him to name those passages in the Scripture 
which support the hope of a redemptive work con- 
tinued after death; that Professor Smyth, being 
busily occupied, wrote in reply that Professor Hincks 
would give in three columns of the ‘‘ Independent ” 
‘*the Biblical reasons for the hope you mention,”’ 
provided he might respond in not over two columns 
to an editorial reply to his first article ; and that this 
offer was declined by Mr. Bowen, who wanted, not 
the Biblical reasons for this hope, but the proof-texts. 
Doubtless to some readers Mr. Bowen's treatment 
of Professor Smyth will seem disingenuous. This 
would not, however, be a charitable judgment. It 
should be remembered that this correspondence was 
the personal work of Mr. Bowen, and that Mr. Bowen 
is not a scholar; literature is not his profession. 
He is not a theologian ; editorship is not his profes- 
sion. And this curious reversion to the proof-text 
treatment of a great question, long after it has been 
abandoned in all scholarly circles—where, indeed, it 
never had much standing—though it seems some- 
thing of an anomaly in a paper whose literary and 
scholarly standards are generally high, is only a 
curious illustration of the mischance which is apt to 
befall a man who, having devoted his life to one 
calling, undertakes at the end of his career to take 
up another, for which he has not had the necessary 


training. 


WHY NOT? 


N ‘Sartor Resartus” the man whose spiritual 
biography is told with such marvelous imagina- 
tive power reaches a crisis in which nothing is left 
him but himself, and in that supreme moment he 
becomes suddenly conscious that that self is inde- 
structible; nothing can overwhelm or destroy it. 
This is not the highest position which a struggling 
soul can reach, but there are times when it is one of 
the strongest ; when the consciousness of invincibil- 
ity is to the man who ia doing right a thing of un- 
speakable importance and consolation. There are 
experiences through which some are called to pass 
that seem to strip a man bare of all comforts, aids, 
accessories, resources of society and the world ; in 
heart, body, and estate he is co sorely bereft that he 
finds himself solitary where he once fancied himself 
impregnably intrenched against disaster and sorrow. 
Nothing remains intact but his soul; that has been 
torn with anguish, but not destroyed. In such an 
hour men often discover for the first time how essen- 
vially independent the personal life is of all its sur- 
roundings, how securely rooted in eternity and 
immortality. Nothing remains that once ministered 
to happiness, and yet the soul has suffered no diminu- 
tion of its life ; it knows that nothing that has come 
has really touched it. And there are hours when 
sweeter and higher consolations are not yet pcssible, 
when this consciousness arms a man against all the 
forces of fate. If an evil God were conceivable, there 
have been souls great enough in conscious integrity 
and strength to refuse him homage; they might 
suffer like Prometheus, but they would never yield. 
It is not until one has come to such consciousness of 
his own indestructibility as this that he has touched 
the rock which God has put under every man that 
does right. It is the mark of divinity upon us that 
we refuse to fall with the trees before the blast, or to 
be overturned and wrecked by the earthquake. The 
brave soul knows that nothing here or hereafter will 
overcome it ; that against all odds its victory is sure. 


The article ‘‘A Historic Church” iu our last issue was 
written by Mr. Charles D. Baker, not Charles W. Baker, 
as incorrectly printed. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


HIRD Parity temperance politics took the field this 
week in a serles of camp meetings. Ex-Governor 
St. John, of Kansas; Hon. Charles 8. May, Michigan ; 
Colonel RS. Chevis, Kentucky, and Mrs. Ciara Hoff- 
man, Missouri, have taken a hand in the discussions. 
Tne general tone of the speeches has been that the 


Republicans cannot be trusted, while the Dzmocrats are 


viduals in each of the parties. Large numbers of ladies 
have been in attendance, and the sentiment is pro. 
nounced and enthusiastic that the Third Party move. 
ment {a the: destderatum for Prohibition. They are in 
earnest, and mean to fight {t out on this lI{ne till they 
win. This year they expect to make decided gains in 
Massachusetts, and set ths vote from 15 000 to 20 000. 
It is certain that much preliminary work in canvassing 
the State warrants the hope for gains, al] the towns but 
twelve, they claim, being already organ{z2d, and a year 
ago their ticket was voted in all but thirty-one towns. 
The prospect is that the State nominating convention, 
which will meet September 7, will be the largest 
delegate convention of the Third Party ever convened 
in the Commonwealth. Tbere is considerable dissatis. 
faction with Governor Ames among Prohitition{sts who 
have not hitherto been Third Party men. Mr. Henry 
Faxon, who is one cf the hottest prohibitory fighters 
in the State, has been content to make his fight within 
the Republican party, and clafms that his circular letter 
& year ago secured to Mr, Ames his election. The reti. 


prohibition, after the Prohibitionists had forced the 
plank into the platform, allenated Faxon. At 
present he isreticcnt. It is not expected that he will 
‘support Mr. Ames this year. The Third Party has 
opened its heacquarters on Bromfield Street, and 1s 
sharply attending to businces It isa foregone conclu- 
sion that Governor Ames will be renominated by the 
Republicans, and there {s esrnest talk among the 
Democrats, encoureged by editorlals in ‘‘The Boston 
Heraid,” of bringing forward the Hon. George M. 
Stearns, if he can be persuaded to run, while the name 
of the Hon. John F. Andrew, who polled a large vote 
last year, is also conspicuously tothe front. The tem- 
perance Republicans will try to get into the platform a 
consiitutfonal amendment plank, hoping thereby to con- 
ciliate most of the disaffected Republican Prohtbition{sts. 
The day following the election !n Texas I met the Hon. 
John B Finch, frcm the West, and Senator Blair, from 
New Hampshire. Mr. Finch wes not surprised by the 
newspaper reports of the Amerdment defeat {n that 
State, remarking that {t came within 40 000 votes of 


vote agsinst it had heen bought. Senator Blair thought 
it one cf the hopeful signs of progress that ina S‘ate 
like Texas the question has come to the front and polled 
so heavy a vote. He thinks the only true remedy Is to 


gress with varying success for five years, victories and 
defeats, and after that ewiftly increasing victories. 
This, he thinks, may come possibly by a party move. 
ment without the two great parties, possibly by a move- 
ment withia both. 


The Bostox Journal” has contributed article on 
the American Board question as it is related to the plan 
proposed by Dr, Ross in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra.” The 
writer seems to be in sympathy with the conservative 
theology, while he takes a progressive view of the 
question at issue In the main he approves of the plan 
proposed by Dr. Rors, because it will take the theolog- 
ical question from the close corporation of the Board 
and pvés it over to a congress of the churches, thereby 
giving it a representative authority. These sentences 
indicate the writer's views : 


* But althongh we stiould not expect from this plan the 
peaceable fruits which Dr. Ross predicts, we yet regard the 
plan with favor. When the proposed body of delegates, or 
corporate members, shall have been elected and pat at 
work, the old question, which {s ‘ie question, will at once 
emerge: ‘Shall we commission the men who sympathize 


sent, and their applications will be acted upon. ‘This 1s in- 
evitable, and thus the controversy will be decided. The 
advantage is thatit will be decided by the churches, through 
their representatives, and the decision will command assent. 
Every mouth will be stopped. There will be no appeal. 

“It is evident that no such resnlt can be hoped for 
under the present Organization of the Board, for the pro- 
gressives do not recognize the suthority of the Prudential 
Committes to decide theological issues. Nor can it be 
hoped for under the proposed method of councils, ‘a 
mode of relief,’ as Dr. Ross jastly remarks, ‘which 1s 
certain to be rejected as inadeqaate, irresponsible, contra- 
dictory, confusing, and uncongregational, in that it makes 
a small counci] determine the theology for missionaries 
for the whole body. of allillated churches. By the new 
plan as proposed the will of the churches would be ascer- 
tained, expressed, and enforced, and as they support the 
work they should decide who the workers are to be. 

“Then again the right way to settle the theological 
question is to act upon it directly by the plan proposed 
rather than to secure the theological result indirectly 
through securing a certain form of organization. The 
present organization is in the interest of the conservatives, 
while the council] plan 1s in the interest of the progress- 
lyes. In contending for 2 particnlar organization, not 


desired theological result, there is great danger that the 


permanent interests of the Board will be sacrificed. The 


cence of the Governor in his message on constitutional 


success he had the best reason to belleve that the negro. 


prohibition natioua],and, that the cause will pro. 


with Progressive Orthodoxy ?’ These men will apply to be. 


because it is good in itself, but because it will insure a- 
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proposed plan is in the interest of no party, and promises 
to promote the permanent efficiency of the Board.” 

- ‘This letter represents the serlous and earnest way in 
which many conservatives are looking into the whole 
question in Massachusetts. A conservative said to me 
recently that it is inevitable that some kind of a com- 
promise must result at Springfield. He expressed the 
opinion that a decided majority will there indorse the 
sending back of Mr. Hume, and be willing that men 
holding his views shall be commissioned If they are men 
of good sense wko do not propose to ride a hobby. 


The Hon. Alpheus Hardy passed away Sunday after- 
noon, August 7, in his seventy-second year. The 
slight wound in his leg, caused by dropping the shears 
~ while cutting off coupons which he held as a trust fund, 
developed pymia, and for several weeks there has 
been scarcely a ray of hope that he would recover. 
Among the merchants of an earller day, in the time 
when commerce flourished, eepecialiy in the famous 
clipper ship period, Mr. Hardy stood as a noble repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘solid men of Boston,” and down to 
his death has been recognized and loved as one of the 
most worthy of citizens. His integrity was of the 
highest order. The dally press emphasize his discrim- 
inatlon—the soundness and correctness of his judg: 
ment on all questions to which he. gave atten. 
tion. He was conservative in the best sense of the 
term—proving a!l things and holding fast that which 
is good. In this sense he was truly progressive. 
As a trustee of Andover Seminary Mr. Hardy took 
great interest In selecting the new professors, from 
time to time, and gave his hearty support to the 
recent professors, believing that they have not 
transcended their rights under the creed. While not 
accepting for himeelf the hypothesis of future pro- 
bation, he belleved it is within the limits of tolera- 
tion, and personally loved Professor Smyth. For 
twenty-nine years he was one of the Prudentla! Com- 
mittee of the American Board, and its Chairman after 
1873 and at the time of his declination of a re-election 
last autumn because he was not in sympathy with the 
policy of the majority. Of his business career he once 
gave this graphic description: ‘‘ I have sighted many a 
lee shore and shaved many 8 rcck, but the keel of my 
business ship has never yet touched bottom.” ‘‘ The 
Christian merchant” or ‘‘ The Christian in business ” 
would be an appropriate epitaph. He not only has been 
benevolent in the use of his means, he has been benev- 
olent in giving his time to religious and philanthropic 
works, and in aiding by his counsel and good judgment 
the many who cameto him foradvice. He was a mem- 
ber of the Old South Caurch, and took an active part in 
calling the Rev. George A. Gordon to become fis pastor. 
Mr. Hardy leaves a widow and four sons. Funeral 
services were held on Wednesday of this week, prayers 
at the house, to which Dr. N G. Clark and Dr. 5. G. 
Buckingham were invited to take part as his personal 
friends, his pastor being in Europ». Pubilc services 
~ were held in the Old South Church, conducted by Pro- 
fessor W. J. Tucker, of Andover. 


A NEGRO’S PROTEST. 


N The Christlan Union of May 19 Mr. Wayland 
Jobnaon discusses ‘‘ The Social Status of the Negro 
- In the South” from the point of a Northern man ‘“‘ only 
lately for the first time breathing this Southern air.” I 
wish to reply to some of his statements from the stand 
point of a colored man who has never Known any other 
than Southern air. 

For two years I have read carefully every issue of the 
Union, searching for a just and unbiased statement of 
the facts concerning the relations of the two races in the 
South ; but all the argument seems to come from the 
other side. 

Mr. Johnson states: ‘‘ Here he hag separate railroad 
cars, churches, and schools, and this is in accord with 
his universal preference, so far as I have been able to 
discover.” 

So far as churches and schools are concerned, that 
statement is all right; but the question of raiiroad cars 
calls for modifications which he falls to state. The 
average Southern train of cars consi{sis of a amok!ing- 
car, a first-class car, and a sleeper. The first is for col- 
ored people and smokers ; the second, or ‘‘ ladies’ car,” 
is for white people ; and the sleeper is for white people. 

With a few praiseworthy exceptions, the above is the 
railroad regulation througbout the South, 

Now, we are a long-suffer{ag and patient people, and 
have been waiting anxiously for the time to come when 
it will no longer be a crime against the good taste of 
Southern soclety to demand just returns for our moncy. 
To {llustrate: I purchase a ticket to the same destina- 
tion as my well-favored neighbor, and pay the same 
price. I present myself, with my mother, sister, or 
wife, at the train, and attempt to go into the ladies’ car. 
The brakeman locks the door in my face, and—‘‘ This 
car is for ladies; there is your car” (polniing to the 
smoker). This may seem easy enough to read on paper, 
but I would like to have Mr. Johnson put himself in 


our place for once, offer to seat his wife or mother in a 
respectable car, and have an officer of the train say, 
‘*Get out; this car fs for ladies!” If he had one iota 
of manhood in him, I wonder what phrenological bump 
would assert itself against that officer ? 

Suppose he should mildly assert that these are ladies, 
and moreover their tickets read ‘‘ first-class,” and there- 
fore entitle them to this car, and thereupon three or 
four white gentlemen (') should arise and offer their 
assistance to put the ‘‘ niggers” out, what would 
he do? With us, in a land where might makes right | 
it is policy for us to retreat to the smoker, to ait 
wreathed in tobacco smoke, to witness whisky drink- 
ing, and to be regaled with the obscene babble that 
such gentlemen (?) are capable of. Occasionally some 
well-meaning gentleman will remonstrate with his com- 
panions to be careful, as there are ladies behind. Oh! 
the brutality of that sneer as he answers, ‘‘ They’re 
nothin’ but coons 

If Mr. Johnson will reflect, we have some emotions 
incommon with the rest of mankind, and are as sus- 
ceptible to flagrant treatment as they. 

Ejections from public conveyances are very frequent. 
Suppose one’s righteous indignation prompts him to the 
courts of justice? Experience has long since taught 
him that there is a widespread unwritten law that the 
negro has few rights that the courts of the South are 
bound to respect. Mr. Johnson says we have separate 
railroad cars. I have yet to see the sleeping-car in the 
South that a colored person Can enter, save as a servant 
or porter. Last year I sent my sister off to college, 
seven hundred miles away, and I thought if I could 
procure a berth in a sleeper she would secure both com- 
fort and immunity from the insults we are so subject 
to. It is needless to say I did not succeed, but had to 


incur the expense of accompanying her to protect her in. 


her smoking car journey. I write from experience, not 
from exploded theorles ; not to clamor for social ¢qual- 
ity, but to show Mr. Johnson and others of his bellef that 
we are not satisfied with the present order of affairs. 
Less than a year ago, on 8 crowded train from Galves- 
ton, some white men could not find seats, and a volce 
arose, ‘‘ You niggers stand up!” A milid flourish of 
six-shooters accompanied this mandatory edict, leaving 
no doubt as to meaning. I was one of those smoking- 
Car passengers. 

It bas been argued that when the colored people ac- 
quired educa‘ion the existing race barriers would dis- 
solve. Our scores of colleges and normal schools, 
together with those of New Evgland where we are ad- 
mitted, have certafnly sent cut young people with quall- 
fications equal to similar schools of the whites ; but does 


the fact secure such recognition? It does one thing. 


After being taught the moral obligation, both ethical 
and ethnical, it helghtens our indignation in the ratio of 
our estimate of the duty of citizens. 

A schoolmate of mine in a Southern city of more than 
fifty thousand population married an estimable lady of 
education and refinement. Hecarried his bride into a 
first-class car, and was promptly ordered to leave. He 
refused, and manifested his intention of maintalaing his 
right to his ticket. The conductor told the white pas- 
sengers to leave the car, and it waa side-tracked and left 
at the station with the obnoxious colored passengers 
This was not in accord with cur unfversa! preference ! 
How often it has happened, when a world-renowned 
opera or concert was to be given, that colored people 
were met at the ticket cflice with the remark, ‘‘ This is a 
white man’s theater : stand back !” 

If education and educational motives are to gain us a 
rebate of public scorn, we sigh for our cloud with the 
silver lining. 

Mr. Johnson heads his article ‘' The Social Status of 
the Negro of the South.” We ask for no social rights 
beyond 77ght and the laws which govern the other races. 
We want a man’s chance in the race of life. Every 
nationality under the sun finds a hearty welcome in this 
land of the free save the race whose tears and blood, 
soul and body, manhood and ambition, have been offered 
upon the altar of Mammon that this boastful citadel 
should treat its descendants as the outcasts of creation. 
It 1g the most {illogical of all logic that an enlightened 
people should welcome us as servants and menials in the 
most aristocratic circles, palace cars, and the Innermoast 
sanctuaries of their homes ; but the moment we appear, 
In the most unostentatious manner, to rank ourselves as 
humble citizens, that moment our presence {gs unsavory 
to its too acute sensibilities. In other words, this color- 
mania is dependent upon the occupation of the subject— 
a menial to superiors or master of self. 

‘*O consistency, thou art a jewel !”’ 


To quote Mr. Johnson: ‘‘In the North the respect 
for the colored man is mainly one of sentiment, and 
flourishes best when he ls out of sight.” If sentiment- 
alism robes itself with Christianity, aud claims suffer- 
ing humanity as {ts chosen field, and, ere the horrors of 
war had broken our chains, hastened to alleviate our 
sufferings and replace the God given heritage that the 
oppressor had despoiled us of, and, sacrificing home 
and friends, voluntarily gave its service and cheerfully 


gave its means to found us schools, and then gave its 
talent to carry out its God-directed mercy—if this be 
sentimentalism, may Heaven perpetuate It ! 

I owe a lifelong gratitude to those Northern Christians 
for value received, and I repeat the echo of ten thou- 
sand youths of my people. It was they who taught us 
to forgive our enemies and bless them that persecute us. 
Those unselfish lives sacrificed for our upbuilding have 
won an immortality that wily sophistry can never 
alienate. 

Whatever we are deficient In, we are grateful for this 
Christian help. Whatever antagonism alloys the har- 
mony between the sections, we are glad that there is 
sympathy from those who cannot learn the true state- 
ment of affairs. With malice toward none, and an 
experience that extends through more than one Southern 
State, I wish to state that the social status of the negro 
cannot be Jearned nor settled through the press, and 
while we pray for the millennium, some are preparing 
for the eternal fitness of things that the nineteenth cent- 
ury demands. | A. O. CorFFrr. 

Lonévigew, Texas, June 21, 1887. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
A SUMMER NOON. 


HE stir of the morning has given place to a silence 
broken only by the shril! whir of the locust. The 
distant shore-!ines that ran clear and white against the 
low background of green have become dim and indis- 
tinct; all things are touched by a soft haze which 
changes the sentiment of the landecape from movement 
to repose, from swift and multitudinous activity to the 
hush of sleep. The intense blue of the morning sky is 
dimmed and the great masses of trees are motionless. 
The distant harvest fields where the rhythmic lines of 
the mowers have moved alert and harmonious through 
the morning hours are deserted. On earth silence and 
rest, and in the great arch of the sky a sea of light so 
fnll and splendid that {t seems almost to dim the fiery 
¢ffluence of the sun {tself. In such an hour one stretches 
himself under the trees, and {n a moment the spel! is on 
him, and he cares neither to think nor act; he rejoices 
to lose himself in the unfversal repose with which 
Nature refreshes herself. The heat of the day {3 at its 
height, but for an hour the burden el{ps from the 
shoulders of care, and the rest comes {n which the gains 
of work aro garnered. 

The whir of the locust high overhead, by some eafller 
pascociation, always recalls that matchless singer some 
of whose notes Nature has never regained in all these 
later years. The whir of the cicada and the white 
light on the remote country road are real to us to-day, 
though one went silent and the other faded out of 
Sicilian skles two thousand years and ‘core ago, because 
both are preserved in the verse of Theocritus. The poet 
was something more than a mere observer of nature, and 
the beautifui repose of his art more than the native 
grace and ease of one to whom life meant nothing more 
strenuous than a dream of a4 biue sea and fairsky. He 
bad known the din of the crowded street as well-as the 
silence of the country road, the forms and shows of a 
royal court as well as the simplicity and sincerity of 
tangled vines and gnarled olives on the hillside. He 
had seen, with those eyes which overlooked nothing, 
the pomps and vunitiles of power, the fret and fever of 
ambition, the impotence and barrenness of much 
of that activity in which multitudes of men -spend 
their lives under the delusfon that mere stir and bustle 
mean progress and achievement. Out of Syracuse, 
with {ts petty court aboul a petty tyrant, Theocritus 
had come back to the sea and the sky aad the hardy 
pastoral life with a joy which touches some of his lines 
with penetrating tenderness. Better a thousand times 
for him and for us the long, tranquil days under the 
pine and the olive than a great position under Hiero’s 
hand and the weary intrigue and activity which made 
the melancholy semblance of a successful life for men 
less wise and genuine. The lines which the hand of 
Thbeocritus has left on the past are few and marvelously 
delicate, but they seem to gain distinctness from the 
remorseless years that have almost obliterated the feat- 
ures of the age in which he lived. It is better to see 
clearly one or two things in life than to move confused 
and blinded in the dust of an impotent activity ; it is 
better to hear one or two notes sung in the overshadow: 
ing trees than to spend one’s years amid a murmur 
in which nothing {s distinctly audible. Taheocritus, 
shunning courts and cities, sought to assuage the 
pain of life at the heart of Nature, and did not seek in 
vain. He gave himself calmly and siocerely to the 
sweet and natural life which surrounded hi oa, and in 
his tranquil self-surrender he galocd, unsuspecting, the 
immortality denied his eager and contem po- 
rarles. Life is so vast, so unuspeakably rich, that to 
have repoited accurately one swift glimpse, or to have 
preserved the melody of one rarely heard note, is to 
have mastered a part of the secret of the immortals. 


Struggle and anguish have their place in every 


genuine life, but they are the stages through which it 
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advances to a strength which fs full of repose. The 
bursting of the calyx announces the flower; but the 
beauty of the perfect blossoming obl{terates the very 
memory of its earlicr growth. The climb upward is 
often a long jangutsh, but the dust and weariness are 
forgotten when once the eye rests on the vast outlook. 
“On every el there lles repose” is the sublime 
declaration of one who had looked into most things 
deeper than his fellows, and had learned much of the 
profounder procestes of life. Emerson long aga noted 
that even in action the forms of the Greek heroes are 
always in repose ; the crudity of passion, the distorting 
agony of half-mastered purpose, are lost in a self-forget- 
fulness which borrows from Olympus something of the 
repose of the gods. The sublime calm which imparts 
to great works of art a hint of eternity is born of com- 
plete mastery of life ; all the stages of evolution have 
been accomplished, the whole movement of growth has 
been fulfilled, before the hand of art sets the seal of per- 
fection on the thing thatis done. Shadow and ‘ight, 
heat and cold, tempest and quiet days, have all wrought 
together before the blooming of the flower which in its 
perfect grace and beauty gives no hint of its troubled 
growth. Asthe consummation of all tof] and struggle and 
anguish, there comes at last that deep repose born not 
of idleness and indifference but of the harmony of all 
the elements in their last and finest form. 

In the unbroken silence of the noontide such thoughts 
come unbidden and almost unnoticed to one who sur- 
renders himeelf to the hour and the scene. Nature has 
her tempests, but her harvests are gathered amid the 
calm of days that often seem filled with the peace of 
heaven, and the mighty and frresistible movement of her 
life goes on in unbroken silence. The deepest thoughts 
are always tranquilizing, the greatest minds are always 
full of calm, the richest lives have always at heart an 
unshaken repose. H. W. M. 


COLLEGE EXPENSES AT HARVARD.’ 


By Proressor GEorGE HERBERT PALMER 


HE subject of college expenses has been much 
debated lately. At our Commencement dinner a 
year ago attention was called to it. Our chairman on 
that occasion justly insisted that the ideal of the unfver- 
sity should be plain living and high thinking. And 
certainly there is apt to be something vulgar as well as 
vicious in the man of books who turns away from win- 
ning intellectual wealth and indulges in tawdy extrava- 
gance. Yet every friend of Harvard is obliged to 
acknowledge with shame that the loose spender has a 
lodging in our yard. No clear-sighted observer can 
draw near and not perceive that in all his native hideous- 
ness the man of the club and the dog-cart is among us. 

I do not think this strange. In fact, I regard it as 
inevitable. It is necessarily connected with our growth. 
The old college we might compare, for moral and intel. 
lectual renge, with » country village ; our present uni- 
versity is a great city, and we must accept the many- 
sided life, the temptations as well as the opportunities, 
of the great city. Probably nowhere on this planet can 
a thousand young men be found, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-four, who will not show examples 
of the heedless, the temptable, and the depraved. Let 
us not, then, shrink from acknowledging the ugly fact : 
extravagance is here—shameless, coarse extravagance. 
I hope nothing I say may diminish our sense of its 
indecency. But how widespread is it? We must not 
lose sight of that important question. How largely does 
it infect the college? Are many students large spend. 
ers? Must a man of moderate means on coming here 
be put toshame ? Will he find himself a disparaged 
pereon, out of accord with the spirit of the place and 
unable to obtain its characteristic advantages? These 
are the weighty questions. Only after we have an- 
swered them can we determine the moral soundness of 
the university. Wherever we go on earth we shall find 
the insolent)y rich and wasteful. They, like the poor, 
are always with us. Their qualities are cheap. But 
what we want to know is whether, side by side with 
them, we have a company of sober men who care for 
higher things and who epend no more thar the higher 
things require. Facts of proportion and degree form 
the firm basis of general judgments, and yet I am 
aware that these are the hardest factsto obtain. Hitnerto 
nobody has known any such facts in regard to the ex- 
penses of Harvard. Assertions about the style of living 
here have only expressed the personal opinion of the 
_ssertor, or at best have been generalizations from a few 
chance cases. Nosystematic evidence on the subject 
b aexisted. It 1s time it did extst, and I have made an 
atterupt toobtain it To each member of the graduating 
class [ sent a circular a month ago, asking {if he would 
be willing to tell me in confidence what his college 
course hadeost. I desired him to include in his report 
allexpenses whatever. He was to state not merely his 
tuition, board, and lodging, but also his furniture, 
books, clothing, travel, subscriptions, and amusements ; 
in fact, every doliar he had spent during the four years 
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of his study, except bis charges for Claes Day and the 
summer vacatiocs; these times varying so widely, it 
seemed to me, in thelr cost to different men that they 
could not instructively enter into an average. : 

The reply has been very large indeed. To my sur- 
prise, out of a class of 235 men actually in residence, 
219, or ninety-three per cent., have sent reports. Am I 
wrong in supposing that this very general ‘‘ readiness to 
tell” is itself a sign of upright conduct? But I would 
not exaggerate the worth of the returns. They cannot 
be trusted to a figure. Ithas not been possible to ob- 
tain itemfzed statements. College boys, like other 
people, do not always keep accounts. But I re- 
quested my correspondents in cases of uncertainty 
always to name the larger figure; and though those 
who have lived freely probably have less knowledge 
about what they have spent than have their economical 
clasemates, I think we may accept their reports in the 
rough. Wecan be reasonably sure whether they have 
exceeded or fallen below a certain medium line, and for 
purposes more precise I shall not attempt to use them. 
Anything like minute accuracy I wish expressly to re- 
pudiate. The evidence I offer only claims to be the best 
that exists at present, and I must say that the astonishing 
frankness and fuilnees of the reports give me strong 
personal assurance of the gocd faith of the writers. In 
these letters I have seen a vivid picture of the struggles, 
the hopes, the errors, and the repentings of the manly 
young lives that surround me. 

What, then, are the results ? Out of the 219 men who 
have replied, 56, or about one quartcr of the class, have 
spent between $400 and $650 in each of the four years 
of residence ; 54. or again about a cuarter, have spent 
between $650 and $975; but 61, hardly more than a 
quarter, have spent a larger sum than $1200 The 
smallest amount in any one year was $400 ; the largest, 
$4.000.! 

I ask you to consider these figures. They are not 
startiing, but they seem to me to Indicate that a soberly 
sensible average of expense prevails at Harvard. They 
suggest that students are, after al], merely young men 
temporarily removed from homes, and that they are 
practicing here without violent change the habits which 
the home has formed. Those who have been accustomed 
to large expenditure spend freely here; those of quiet 
and considerate habits do not lightiy abandon them. I 
doubt if during the last twenty-five years luxury has 
increased in the colleges as rapidly as it has in the out: 
side world. 

There is no reason, either, to suppose that the addition 
of the sixteen men who have not replied would appreci- 
ably affect my results. The standing of these men on 
the last annual rank-)ist was sixty-eight per cent. They 
geem to me average persone. Their silence I attribute 
to mfstakes of the mail, to business, to negiect, or to the 
very natural disinclination to disclose their private 
affairs. To refuse to answer my intrusive questions, or 
even to acknowledge that college days were costly, is 
not in itself evidence of wantonness. Smal! spenders 
are usually high scholars ; but this is by no means 
always the case. In the most economical group I found 
reven who did not reach a rank of seventy per cent. last 
year; whereas out of the seven largest spenders of the 
class three passed seventy-five percent. It would be 
rash to conclude that large sums cannot be honorably 
employed. 

But it may seem that the smallest of the sums 
named {gs large for a poor man. It may be believed that 
even after restraint and wisdom are used Harvard 
remains the college of the rich. There {fs much in our 
circumstances to make itso. An ¢xcellent education is 
unquestionably a costly thing, and to live where many 
men wish to live calls fora good deal of money. We 
have, itis true, this splendid hall, which lessens our 
expense for food and encompasses us with ennobling 
influences ; but it costs $150 a year to board here. 
Our tuition bill each year is $150. The university 
owns 450 rooms ; but nota third of them rent for less 
than $150 a year, the average rent being $146. These 
large charges for tuition and room-rent are made neces- 
sary by the smallness of the general fund which pays 
the running expenses of the college. Very few of the 
professorships are endowed, and fo the tultion-fee and 
room rent must mainly carry the expenses of teaching. 

Still, there is another side to the story. Thus far I 


1 Perhaps I had better mention the adjustments by which 


these results have been reached. When a man has been itn co!- 
lege duricg only the closing years of the course, I assume that 
he would have lived at the same ra’e had he been here through- 
outit. I have added $150 for persons who board at h me. and 
another hundred for those who lodge there Though I asked 
to have the expenses of Class Day and the summer vaca- 
tions omitted, in some instances I have reason to suspect that 
they are included ; but of course I have been obliged to let the 
error remain, and I bave never deducted the money whivh stu- 
dents often say they expect to recover at graduation by the 
sale of furniture aod ether goods. There is a noticeable tend- 
ency to larger outlay as the years advance. Some student, 
attribute this to the greater cost of the studies of the later 
years, to the more expensive books and the laboratory charges ; 
others, to societies and subscriptions ; others, to enlarged ac- 
quaintance with opportunities for spending. 


have figured out the expenses and have safd nothing 
about the means of meeting them. Perhaps to get the 
advantages of Harvard a student may need to spend 
largely ; but a certain circumstance enables bim to do 
so : I mean the matchless benevolence of those who have 
preceded us here. The great sums iotrusted to us for 
distribution in prizes, loan-funds, and scholarsh!ps 
make it possible for our students to offset the cost of 
their education to such a degree that the net output of a 
poor boy here is probably less than in most New Eag- 
land colleges. At any rate, I have asked a large num. 
ber of poor students why they came to expensive Har. 
vard, and again and again I have received the reply, 
‘**T could not sfford to go elsewhere.” 

_ The magnitude of this beneficlary aid I doubt if peo- 
ple generally understand, anJ I have accordingly taken 
pains to ascertain what was the amount given away this 
year. 1 find that to undergraduates alone it was 
$36 000; to members of the graduate department, 
$11 000 ; and to the professional schools, $6 000; mak- 
ing in a single year a total of assistance to students of 
the university of more than $53 000. Next year this 
enormous sum wil] be increased $13,000 by the munifi- 
cent bequest of Mr. Price Greenleaf. Fully to estimate 
the favorable position of the poor man at Harvard we 
should take into account also the great opportunities _ 
for earning money through private tultion, through in- 
numerable avenues of trade, and through writing for 
the public press. A large number of my correspond- 
ents tell of money earned outside their scholarships ! 

These immense aids provided for our students main- 
tain a balance of conditions here, and enable even the 
poorest to obtain a Harvard education. And what an 
education it is! How broad and deep and individually 
stimulating! The most truly American education 
which the continent affords. But I have no need to 
eulogize it. It has already entered into the very struct- 
ure of you who listen. Let me rather close with two 
pleces of advice. 

The first shall be to parents. Give your son a com- 
petent allowance when you send him to Harvard, and 
oblige him to stick to it. To learn calculation will con- 
tribute as much to his equipment for life as any elective 
study he can pursue; and calculation he will not learn 
unless, after a little experience, you tell him precisely 
what sum he is to receive. If in a haphazard way you 
pour $2,000 into his pocket, then in an equally hap- 
hazard way $2,000 will come out. Whatever extrava- 
gance exists at Harvard to-day {s the fault of you foolish 
parents. The college, as a college, cannot stop extrav- 
agance. lt cannot take away a thousand dollars from 
your son and tell him—what would be perfectly true— 
that he will be better off with the remaining thousand. 
That you must do yourselves. And if you ask, ‘‘ What — 
is a competent allowance ?” out of what my correspond- 
ents say I will frame you five answers. If your son Is 
something of an artist in economy, he may live here on 
$600 or less—he will require to be an artist to accom. 
plish it. If he will live closely, carefully, yet with full 
regard to all that is required, he may do so, with nearly 
half his class, on not more than $800. If you wish him 
to live at ease and to obtain the many refinements 
which money will purchase, give him $1,000. Indeed, 
if I were a very rich man, and had a boy whose charac. 
ter I could trust, so that I could be sure that al! he laid 
out would be laid out wisely, I might add $200 more, 
for the purchase of books and other appliances of del!- 
cate culture. But I should be sure that every dollar I 
gave him over $1 200 would be a dollar of danger. 

Let my second piece of advice be to all of you grad- 
uates. When you meet a poor boy, do not rashly 
urge him to come to Harvard. Estimate carefully his 
powers. If he is a good boy—docile, worthy, common- 
place—advize him to go somewhere else. Here he wil! 
find himself borne down by large expense and by the 
crowd who stand above him. But whenever you 
encounter a poor boy of eager, aggressive mind, a youth 
of energy, one capable of feeling the enjoyment of 
struggling with a multitude and of making his merit 
known, say to him that Harvard College is expressly 
constituted for such ashe. Here he will find the largest 
provision for his needs and the clearest field for his — 
talents. Money is a power everywhere. It is a power 
bere ; but a power of far more restricted scope than in 
the world at large. Ia this magnificent hal) rich and 
poor dine together dai'y. At the Uaton they debate 
together. At theclubs which foster special interests—the 
Finance Clu», the Philological Club, the Philosophical 
Ciub, the Fresch Club, the Signet, and the O K — 
considerations of money haveno place. Ifthe poor man 
isa man of muscle, the athletic organizations will wel- 
come him ; ifa man skilled in words, he will be made 
an editor of the college papers ; and if he has the powers 
that fit him for such a place, the whole body of his class- 


1 For the sake of lucidity, I keep the expense account and the 
income account distinct, For example, a man reports that he 
has $700 a year, winning each year a scholarship of $200, and 
earning by tutoring $100, and $50 by some other means. The 


balance against him is only $360 a year, but I bave included him 
| in the group of $700 spenders, 
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mates will elect him Orator, Ivy Orator, Odist, or Poet’ 
without the slightest regard to whether his purse {s full 
orempty. The poor map, it is true, will not be chosen 
for ornamental offices, for positions which imply an 
acquaintance with etiquette, and he may be cut off from 
intimacy with the frequenters of the ball-room and the 
opera ; but, as he will probably have little time or taste 
for these things, his loss will not be large. In short, if 
he has anything ion him—has he scholarship, brains, wit, 
companionability, stout moral purpose, or quiet Chris- 
tian character—bis qualities will find as prompt a 
recognition at Harvard as anywhere on earth. 


THE TEXAS CAMPAIGN. 


By AN OBSERVER, 


HE importance and significance of the campaign 
which ended in the Texas election of August 4 
can be appreciated only by one who has been a close 
observer of the struggle. The fullest reports which the 
Northern press has published fail to give the reader a 
clear conception of what the canvass really means. 
Quite aside from the result of the election, the contest of 
which it is the culmination marks a new era in the his- 
tory of a State which {fs an empire in Itself. 

How many people have any just idea of the size of 
Texas? Probably everybody knows that it is the larg- 
est State in the Union. But that statement conveys little 
meaning until {t is illuminated by some comparison with 
other States. The area of Texas is 80 vast that it could 
swallow Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Indiana, and sti)] have square miles enough left to set 
up another Connecticut. Much of this immense region 
is, of course, as yet unsettled, hut population has been 
pouring into the State rapidly from all parts of this 
country and from Europe ever since the disturbances of 
the reconstruction era ended. The number of inhabit- 
ants nearly doubled from 1870 to 1880, and there is every 
‘reason to suppose that the 1,591,749 people of 1880 have 
increased to fully two millions and a half by 1887. 

The heat of the Texas summer f{s proverbial, and 
there is undoubtedly no other part of the country where 
people feel lese inclined to bestir themselves unnecessa- 
rily during this season. Yet throughout a Juneand July 
which have been in Texas, as in New York, unusually 
hot, the people all over the State have grown steadily 
more and more deeply engrossed in the outcome of the 
August election—an election which turned upon an issue 
entirely outside politics. Shall the liquor traffic be 
prohibited ? is the question which has aroused Texas to 
a pitch of popular interest not exceeded by the similar 
struggles in such Northern States as Iowa, Kansas, and 
Michigan. Not to speak of addresses, pro and con, in 
every village, there have been scores, and even hun- 
dreds, of large gatherlogs—picnics, barbecues, and other 
such assemblages—where people met by the thousands 
to hear addresses on one side or the other, sometimes on 
both, and to stir each other up to renewed effort. 

The very fact that a fight upon not unequal terms 
could be made in Texas on such an issue must be an 
eye-opener to the Nation. The Lone Star State has 
always been regarded by most people as the home of the 
outlaw, the refuge of the lawless, and the stronghold of 
intemperance. It was a surprise to outsiders to find 
that a Texas legislature had even submitted the question 
of a prohibition amendment, and probably not one per- 
son in a hundred supposed that there was any chance of 
its adoption. But the fact fs that the reputation of the 
State is much worse than it deserves to be. Among its 
inhabitants, it is true, there are a good many fugitives 
from justice and undesirable citizens, but the mass of 
the people compare well with the masses in other States. 
And they ought to, for almost half of the white popula- 
tion who are natives of this country were born ia other 
States. While almost 89 per cent. of Georgia’s native 
whites were born in Georgia, and nearly 96 per cent. of 
North Carolina’s in North Carolina, the proportion in 
Texas is less than 55 percent. The other 45 per cent. 
have come from all over the land. The census of 1880 
showed more than 4,000 from far-away New England, 
over 5,000 from Pennsylvania, nearly 8,000 apfece 
from New York snd Onto, almost 20,000 from I)linofs, 
and a good sprin* ling from the newer Western States, 
while the whole S uth has furnished great contributions. 
Most of these settlers are good citizens, and they have 
given Texas a more cosmopolitan character than any 
other Southern State. A community of outlaws does 
not bother itself about schools, while the school system 
of Texas is, on the whole, the best to be found south of 
the Potomac. The course of the canvass is the best 
testimony to the character of the State. There have 
been a number of cases where Prohibition speakers have 
been pelted with rotten eggs, occasional instances where 
stones were thrown at them, and a few cases of personal 
violence ; but, considering the excitement of the con- 
teat, the general good order has been so noticeable as to 


emarkable than it might at firat thought appear tha 
such a canvass should be made, it does not lessen the 
importance of the matter. The people of Texas are 
people who have sufficient inteJligence and character to 
become aroused on the temperance Issue, but they never 
did become so aroused before. Indeed, a dozen years 
ago it would have been pronounced impossible that such 
a fight could be made. Even last winter, when the 
Legislature ylelded tc the demand for submission of the 
amendment, it was with the general belief that its 
friends were too weak to make much of a show, and 
with the expectation that the question would be thus 
easily got out of the way. The politicians had no idea 
that the people were really more interested in this ques- 
tion than ia any other subject, but this has proved to be 
the case. The amendment has been pushed with such 
earnestness and zeal by so large a proportion of the 
population that it is plain that the drink evil has become 
as vital a question in Texas asin any State of the Union. 

Only an issue of overahadowing importance could 
have caused: such a breaking down of party and race 
lines as has been seen. Party prejudices are very strong 
in the State, and heretofore it has been found easy 
enough to keep up the party fences. But the temper 
ance question has done what no political question could 
ever have done. It has for the time almost effaced 
party lines. Democrats of the highest standing—Mr. 
Reagan, the newly elected United States Senator, at their 
head—have stumped the State for Prohibition ; other 
Democrats of the highest standing, like Governor Ross, 
have bitterly opposed it. The old leaders of the It pub- 
lican party have been no more unanimous. Some of 
them have earnestly advocated the amendment, while 
others have done their best to prejudice the negroes 
against it as the first step of the Democrats toward de- 
priving them of their liberties, 

The apparent closeness of the struggle has made each 
side eager to get the votes of the negroes, who might 
prove to hold the balance of power. Even those Demo- 
crats who in times past were most strenuous in maintain- 
ing the race line in politics have been glad to get the 
support of black voters this year. Whites and blacks 
Lave met in conventions, have spoken from the same 
platforms, have worked together on the same com- 
mittees. There has been scarcely an instance through 
the whole canvass where a ‘‘ negro outrage” of the old 
sort, formerly so common in heated contests, has 
occurred. Negro Prohibition speakers have been in- 
sulted and rotten-egged, but hardly, if at all, more fre- 
quently than white orators on the same side. Never 
since the slaves were emancipated have they come 80 
near to reaching a plane of equality with their old 
masters as during the past three months. 

There have been other developments of the canvass 
hardly less noteworthy. One has been the prominence 
of women. The South has always looked askance, not 
merely at woman suffrage, but atany activity of woman 
outside the bounds of her ordinary round of duty. The 
belief that ‘‘ woman’s sphere” is well defined, and the 
conviction that she should be restrieted to it, have held 
sway. But the advocates of the amendment were quick to 
perceive the help which they might get from the active 
co-operation of women, and they have succeeded in 
stirring them up to earnest work for Prohibition. 
The ‘‘antis” could not afford to admit that all the 
women were against them, and go they in turn have en- 
couraged the sex to attend their meetings and wear the 
blue ribbon of their side, the Prohibition color being 
white. The activity of the clergy has been another 
striking fact. Here, too, the Southern theory has been 
opposed to the Northern, it being generally held that the 
minister should not ‘‘ meddle in public affairs.” But 
the theory bas broken down, and a large majority of the 
clergymen have been outspoken in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

It is evident, from this review of the field, that the 
canvass which has just ended in Texas is one of the 
most interesting and important ever known in this 
country. It has involved more than the mere question 
of whether a certain amendment should be added to the 
Constitution, and it leaves an impress upon society 
which will affect the future of the State, and indeed of 
the whole South. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF PRO- 
BATION. 


ROFESSOR HARRIS is the philosopher of the 
Concord School par excellence. He has here- 
tofore been generally rated as a disciple of Hegel. 
While he stands at the head {fn this country as the inter- 
preter of Hegel’s philosophy, he {is not strictly a disciple 
of the great German, but nas gone for himself to the 
sources from which Hegel drew, and differs from him 
in some important essentials. His teaching this season 
has taken more specific form than aforetime in some 
particulars, and the opinion is frequently heard that we 
may yet have an American system of philosophy. _ 
Professor Harris’s thought on probation is of special 


cause remark. | 
But, while familiarity with the facta rendera it less 


| interest at this time. It should be kept in mind that he 


is & Trinitarian, and worships in an orthodox church 
which does not take the side of the Andover professors. 
A discussion arose one day on the force of the Greek 
word ‘“‘phila,” Aristotle’s idea of ‘‘ friendship.” Dr 
Harris maintained that the word {s too narrow toinclude 
love to God, as it never went beyond love to equalr, 
The problem cannot be solved by the use of this word. 
for it ison the wrong basfs. But: agvpi” carries the 
idea of the love of the highest for the lowest—the 
idea of a revealing God, God working down In the incar- 
nation of his Son to reach the lowest conditions cf 
men, and thus constantly revealing himeelf in the Carist 
in creation, and in the Divine Spirit. This brings up 
the lowest of creation into the highest, and thereby 
secures the development of individuality and freedom. 
In this way Christianity solves the problem of philoso- 
phy, which is, How can a race of finite individuals be 
recognized in relation to an infinite being? In the 
idea of the ‘‘ agapi ’ we get the missionary spirit of giv- 
ing help to all who are in need of help. By it we get 
the idea of the unity of the church in its development, 
which is the great institution of the world. Under this 
spirit of love working down to save the lowest more {s 
made of the individual than anywhere else. Any one 
who says that probation ends with this life would say 
that there is no possibility of the future development of 
tbe individual. If man cannot work In the next life in 
imitation of God, then the progress of the lowest toward 
the highest would cease. Those who deny future pro- 
bation for the wicked make out that there are no persons 
on whom the missionary spirit can be exercised. 
Professor Harris's doctrine of man is that the “‘ indi- 
vidual by his will creates his environment through and 
by means of society, s0 that his fate or his freedom is 
the reflection of what he does to his fellow-men.” He 
works out this doctrine In its application both to heaven 
and to hell, and makes the idea of the cessation of pro- 
bation annihilate both. Heaven and hell are possible 
only on the theory of the freedom of the will. ‘‘ Hell 
signifies the continuance of free-will supported by the 
divine grace. Lost free-will cease, and hell ceases. Let 
free-will cease, and individual, immortal being lapses 
into mere physical existence or lower form of life, 
and annihilation takes effect, and the true idea of 
God as pure form, pure personality, at once becomes 
impossible. Free-will, therefore, necessarily remains 
to all people in hell, and so long as hell itself en- 
dures. Hence also probation lasts forever. But proba- 
tion does not mean enforced salvation. That were 
equally impossible, and itself also the destruction of the 
Christian idea of God as pureform. Hell is the shadow 
of man’s freedom ; salvation is the substance of man’s 
freedom. No sinner can be compelled to repent. He 
must be converted through his freedom and not against 
his freedom. The state of hell is the state of rebellion 
against the divine world-order. The individual seeks 
his selfish good against the good of his fellow-men and 
instead of their good. Accordingly he wills that human- 
ity shall be his enemies. He is In a state of double con- 
tradiction ; firat, within himself he contradicts his own 
immortality, his own reason ; and, secondly, he contra- 
dicts his species as living inthe world. This contradic- 
tion exists for him in the shape of pain and unhappiness 
—hellish torment. But this very torment is an evidence 
of grace. Were he 2nconscious of his contradiction he 
would be free from torment. But such freedom from 
torment would be annihilation of his personality. For 
personality is individuality which feels {ts own individ- 
uality, and at the same time its participation with all 
other individualities. ‘‘ Spiritual pain is evidence of 
capacity for growth that is not exercised.” On the 
other side of the problem, heaven is the reality of God’s 
love in the form of the second person—the Logos— 
and as the very existence of heaven is a form of society 
in which love is ever working from the highest toward 
the lowest to lift the lowest up to itself, if probation 
were to cease it would annihilate heaven, as the form of 
heaven exists in the Christ. | 
This view of Dr. Harris is fully elaborated in his 
essay on ‘‘ The Pailosophic Structure of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia,” which will soon be given to the public in 
his journal. I am not sure that this paper will not 
prove itself: to be one of the most inspiring missionary 
tracts of the time. It shows that the idea of a limited 
probation is a heathen and not a Christian conception. 
Instead of cutting the nerve of missfons, it shows that 


the only salvation possible for any soul is to enter into 


the missionary spizit and become active to lift the 
lower orders of being into the Christian life. This 
conception makes salvation vital and the atonement an 
eternal process. This conception is thecentral principle 
in Dr. Harris’s spiritual philosophy. The kernel of his 
thought is in these sentences: ‘‘ Christianity has united 
in its views the Jewish intuition of holy personality 


with the Greek philosophic conception of absolute rea- 


son. It has not put these ideas together, so to speak, 
but has reached a new idea which includes and tran- 
scends them ”—the idea that God is continually reveal- 
ing bimself by creation and the Incarnation: the activy- 
ity of love reaching below itself to lift to itself lower 
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orders, even the lowest. Dr. Harris says God thought 
the universe into form, and he thinks at the present 
time there is occasion for a good deal of solid thinking 
to lift theology out of syllogistic dogma into the realf- 
ties of revelation. 


THE TENEMENT-HOUSE PROBLEM. 
By Anna 8. DANIELS, M.D. 


I.—THE TENEMENT-HOUSE DESCRIBED. 


T has been said that ‘‘ at the bottom of every scclal 
problem we will find a social wrong.” I propose to 
consider in three articles two great ‘‘ social problems ”— 
immorality and intemperance among the tenement-house 
people. The great ‘social wrong” which produces 
these problems is the existing tenement house. 

The direct causes of criminality in the tenement- 
houses are : 

1st. Overcrowding. 2d. Dark halls. 31. Rear tene- 
ments. 4th. The constant example of immorality pre- 
sented to the children from their earliest recollections, 
the result largely of overcrowding. 

I have taken from my note-book statistics of 600 
women, not selected, but as they presented themselves 
in a dispensary practice. These 600 women, with their 
husbands, children, and lodgers, number 4 899 persons ; 
these people exist (they do not live) in 1 010 rooms. 

The reasons for this overcrowding are many : 

ist. The small incomes of the family. 2d. The high 
rents, a room and a bedroom costing from $4 up. 34. 
The absolute necessity of belag near the shop in which 
they are employed, this saving car fare. 4th. Their 
intense love of companionship—tenement house women 
are notorious gossips. 5th. The difficulty of finding 
rooms in fairly respectable houses, at rents within their 
incomes, for families with young children. 6th. And 
(by far the gravest) the taking inof lodgers. Three hun- 


dred and elghty-elght of my 600 women, I know posil-: 


tively, accommodate lodgers. This is a point not easily 
ascertained. I have not infre quently been surprised, 
when making 4 night visit, to find one or more boarders 
in a family where I had not suspected it, or had been 
told that none were taken. Very little attempt is made 
in these cases to separate the sexes ; they sleep as is moat 
conventent. A woman living in Mott Street, in addi- 
tion to her husband and a grandchild, accommodates 
eleven lodgers. She has two ordinary tenement-house 
rooms in a rear building. Some of these lodgers are 
girls—cloakmakers ; some are young men. There is 
one bed and a bed-lounge, and mattresses spread on the 
floor A family in Hester Street consists of a man, his 
wife, their children, and twelve boarders, living in one 
large square room. The girls wear no night-dress, sleep- 
ing in a skirt and dress-waist in winter, or chemise in 
summer. The birth of numbers of illegitimate children 
results from this promiscuous lodging. It is not infre- 
quent for brothers and sisters over fourteen to occupy 
the same bed. In one place where lodgers were found, a 
boy of nineteen and a cripple girl of sixteen, brother 
and sister, occupled the same bed. This habit of taking 
lodgers is confined chiefly to the Irish and the Jews ; 
lodgers among the Irish being chiefiy disreputable 
women, who, when they can afford it, prefer to lodge 
with a countrywoman, becauce there is no lodging- 
house which is not a charitable institution or reform- 
atory, and they prefer their freedom to the rules of an 
institution. The Jews, as a rule, lodge young men snd 
women recently landed. These people are, as 4 rule, 
under twenty, marry early, and, as & class, are much 
Jess immoral than the Germans or Irish. Of my 388 
women receiving lodgers, 72 were Jews, 150 Irish, 54 
Germans, and 12 American born. 

The dark halls are a source of much evil. Halls that 
are not directly Nghted from without—that fs, by a 
window at one end—are dark at all hours of the day. 
An hour or two after dark a smoky kerosene lam» is 
placed on each alternate landing, cating a faint light a 
few feet beyond it. In the majority of these houses the 
sinks are placed in the halls, and into them all manner 
of refuse is thrown, becoming a source of infection. 
These halls are ventilated by means of the outside door 
on the first floor, and the scuttle in the roof. All the 
bedrooms in the hcuse have windows opening into this 
common hall. The amount of fresh air in the second 
and third floors of a four or five story tenement is very 
little. In all the poorer houses the front door is never 
lccked during the twenty four hours. 

Summer and winter, but more especially in the latter, 
these halls are crowded late at night by the most aban- 
doned of both sexes, with not infrequently young boys 
and homeless girls, and occasionally a child. As a rule, 
these people are half drunk, and make night hideous 
with their quarrels. That the grossest immoralities are 
under these conditions committed I have positive proof. 
I have mycelf stepped over these people when making a 
visit late at night to a patient. In the summer these 
people sleep in the parks, in wagons, and on doorsteps ; 
in the winter the halls protect them from the cold, and 
are quite as comfortable as the station-houses 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs. E. Barr. 


CHAPTER XII. 
YOUNG LIVES IN HARRIBEE, 


HE year following Miss Graeme’s marriage was a 
very calm and happy one to Faith. Lord and Lady 
Seaton remained abroad for many months, and after a 
little delay Lord Graeme also left Scotland. His castle 
was inexpressibly dull without Terres, and one visit to 
Faith convinced him that he had not yet reached the 
fortunate hour of his love. 
‘*But it will come to me, as it came to Terres,” he 
assured himself; and in the meantime he threw his 


heart and time-away in the most frivolous pleasures of 


the great European capitals. 
Faith permitted herself to think very little of him. 


Yet it was impossible altogether to forget the moments 
in which his life and hers had blended. All of these 
occasions were in some respects remarkable ; they stood 
clearly out in memory, and would not glide off into the 
mass of ordinary events. Usually her reflections ended 
in a sighing ejaculation of ‘‘ Weel, thanks be! I am out 
o’ the way of his temptation |’ Forshe found it impos 
sible to dislike him personally, and consequently his 
presence, his admiration, and the compelling influence 
of his great love were not without power over her. 
Indeed, the very acknowledgment to her own heart that 
he was a temptation was an admission of Graeme’s 
influence and of her oxn weakness. 

But her bands were ‘ull of work, and her head was 
full of a variety of plans. She was adding house to 
house, and field to field, and her account in Hawick 
bank was growing toa proportion that made her very 
often feel a strange sense of responsibility about it. 
Still, with the growth of material wealth there had 
come also a far more than proportionate increase of 
affectionate claims upon her. 

She now heard frequently from Agpes, and sometimes 
from her nephews, who were at a large public schoo) near 
London. Agnes seldom wrote twice from the same 
city. It was evident that she had no permanent home, 
but went with Roland wherever his professional engage- 
ments took him. And Falth—in whom the home in- 
stinct was all-powerful—felt a great pity for her in this 
respect. To have no home! appeared to Faith the 
saddest of human fates. 

But Agnes had her compensations, and they were suffi- 
clent for her, for she refused—and perhaps very wisely so 
—all her sister’s urgent requests to visit Harribee again. 

**We have drifted so far apart, dear Faith,” she 
wrote, ‘‘ there is nothing in common between ug but 
our love. My ways, so innocent in my own sight, 
would just be a pain and a grlef to you. My people are 
not your people; but, oh! Faith, we have the same 
God ; and when we meet in his house, we sha)] always 
be both kin and kind.” 

So, as Faith went up and down the fells at the lamb- 
ing time, or watched her men and women in the hay 
fie'ds and the harvest fields, or stood spinning on the 
winter hearth while the white snow fell nolselessly, her 
heart was busy with loving thoughts and projects, and 
her future peopled with happy dreams. 

One night, & little more than a year after the marriage 
of Lord Seaton to Mise Graeme, Faith sat by her fireside 
making up her dairy account. Phemie was knitting in 
the chimney-corner beside her. The first snow of win- 
ter was falling, but the big fires burned with unusual 
brightness, and there was a charming air of peace and 
comfort in Harribee Home. When Faith was calculat- 
ing, Phemie’s needles clicked monotonously on; but 
whenever she began to fold a paper, then Phemle broke 
the silence with some bit of farm gossip, or some won- 
der or refiection of her own. 

** Moffat wanted to speak to you, ma’am, about get- 
ting married. I just up and told him that the thing 
was unfaceable, and that Effie Gates at any time was 
but a rue bargain. When folks are well-at-ease they 
ought to be thankfu’, and let well be.” 

“To be sure they ought. How many quarts a day 
does The Graeme Arms take now ?” 

‘* Six quarts, ma’am, and the cream. ‘i‘here was a 
meeting last week there, anent getting a plece o’ silier- 
ware for the heir o’ Seaton—if there should be a heir— 
and John Dickson was cushon-man.” 

‘John is always in the chair, whatever the meeting 
is about. Has Lady Seaton got home again ?” 

‘They hae been standing on tiptoes for her for twa 
weeks. She may hae come, and she may not.” 

Faith did not answer. She was carrying her pen up 
a long row of figures. But when it was added and 
done with, she pushed aside the small round table and 
placed her chair before the fire, where she sat musing, or 
vaguely answering Phemle’s comments. 

** We shall soon be in the vera hole o’ winter, ma’am ” 

** Yes. I was thinking the ewes had better be brought 
at once to the lower fields. The snow might drift.” 


1 Copyright, 1887, by Dodd, Mead & Oo, 


| ‘‘And that would be a miscomforture no easy to get 


o’er.” 

“Graeme Fell will be the best road, I think.” 

“* Ay, it is next way to whar you want them. Dickey 
was saying he hasna seen sae mony haws on the white. 
thorn for seven years. ‘Mony haws, mony snaws,’ that 
is we)l kent.” 

‘‘ Dickey is a clever shepherd. He will take 
care of the sheep.” 

‘* Aud his twa eldest lads are well trained, likewise. 
He {is a sensible fayther. He has ccllared his bairns 
early, and brought them up to wark. There’s naething 
like doing it.” 

‘* What ails you at Effie Gates? I thocht she wasa 
nice lassie enough.” — 

‘Ay, she has some sma’ gense, but a fool has the 
guiding o’ it.” 

‘Weel, weel, Phemie, they must rise early that can 
please everybody.” | 

‘ That’s sae, ma’am. Every ane buckles their belt 
their ain way ; I’ll let Moffat take the ass he fancles—” 
She did not finish the sentence, for through the snowy, 
murky air there came the sound of bells. Faith sat 
upright and listened with a smile on her face. Phemfe 
put her knitting down and sald : | 

‘* Bless the bells! They bring good news to Seaton 
and to Graeme. It will be the birth chime, and the 
heir has come to his hame.” 

‘*No doubt. Now, then, send Gibby quickly with 
my good-will, and ask what fs the full good news.” 
Then she lay backward in her chair, with closed 
eyes, listening to the floating echoes of the bells, and 
thinking vaguely happy thoughts that drifted between 
Terres and Agnes and her two nephews. 

As she thus sat there was a knock at tha door. She 
rose up and opened it. A gentleman and two boys 
stood there; but before she could say, “ Ccme in,” the 
boys cried out, ‘‘ Aunt Faith! Aunt Faith !” and threw 
their arms around her neck. 

Then what a hubbub of delight filled Faith’s quiet 
home! The gentleman could stay but 2 few minutes ; 
he had an engagement to keep in Edinburgh, and must 
catch the coach passing Moss Kirtle within the next 
hour. But he had brought the boys, and he put into 
Faith’s hand a letter from her sister Agnes. Alas! the 
last letter that Agnes would ever write. The few facts 
relating to her death were quickly told. She had gone 
with Roland to St. Petersburg, and there Roland had 
taken a cold which within three days proved fatal. 
‘‘ Madame,” he sald, ‘‘ came back to London with the 
company, but she had long been frafl and 11], and her 
husband’s death broke her heart. After reaching Eng- 
land she lived only twelve hours, but her last request 
was that her sons should ba brought to you.” 

And, oh ! in the midst of her grief, how proud she was 
of the charge! What fine, handsome lads they were ! 
How excitedly she called Phemie to come and see them ! 
And how happy she was when the old woman turned 
their faces to the light and kissed and blessed them |! 

Quickly the table was spread, and she brought out all 
her good things for the boye—cold meats, and thick 
cream, end home-made jams ; wheat loaf, and s{x kinds 
of oatmeal bread, every one finer than the other— 
anacks, janacks, haver-cake, and such like. And how 
the little chaps ate, and drank, and talked ; laughing 
and crying, and clinging to Faith’s hands, as if they had 
known her all their lifetime ! | 

At last they were fast asleep in their grandfather's 
bed. Faith stole in on tiptoes to look again at the 
bright faces side by side on the great white pillow. And 
as she gazed, memories of little Davie came silently 
through her soul, and she knelt down by the sleeping 
boys and sald some words in the ear of God that filled 
her soul with that Incomparable and incommunicable 
rapture of peace that earth can nefther give nor take 
away. 

She had not yet opened her sister’s last letter. She 
did not feel as if she could do so until even Phemie had 
left her, and she had the sense of absolute solitude. 
It was written with evidently fas}-failing power. It 
was blotted with the last tears Agnes would ever shed. 
It was like a child’s good-by, though full of a woman’s _ 
sorrow and hope, and {t closed with’a startling charge. 

‘* Dear, sweet Faith. My Roland is dead. He was all of 
life to me, and I am glad to follow him. A friend will 
bring you the boys. They are your boys now, and they 
must kiss you forme. Faith, dear, I’ll ne’er vex you more 
now, and I’m not feared to die; not a bit feared to meet 
either my fayther or mother now. For what was not 
understood between us here God will make all right over 
yonder. At this hour earth is of small account to me; but 
right is right, though we live or die, and I must leave you 
to right a wrong Roland and I have not been permitted to 
meddle with. Iam at my last hour, and must say in few 
words the whole of my care. Koland was really the true 
Lord Graeme. He always knew it. But he liked his own 
life of change and triumph better than living in Graeme 
Castle, and we aye thought to sort the wrong for our sons 
that we did not heed sorting for ourselves. You must get 
the proofs. Either at Agara in Greece or at Ancona in 
Italy they will be found. It is the last words I write. 
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They are true words, though I can say no more now. You 
must do all. In death, your loving sister, 
AGNES GRAEME.”’ 

Faith could hardly credit her own eyesight. She 
read the letter word by word over again, and then sat 
long, with tightly drawn lips and dropped eyes, consld- 
ering the situation-‘in which she found herself. I[n that 
hour she discovered also that Lord Graeme had a far 
greater hold upon her liking than she had supposed, or 
had been willing hitherto to admit. To right her 
nephew meant loss of pcsition, loss of name and prop- 
erty, perhaps lors of horor, to him. And what of 
Terres? A son had just been born toher. At present 
he was heir of Seaton and Graeme. Terres was pre- 
clseely the woman who would not only resent her action, 
whether it was right or wrong, but also passionately 
defend her own interests. Davie and Matthew were, 
most likely, unaware of their true position ; and she 
‘meant them to have everything she possessed ; would It 
do any good, then, for her to discover a sin so long hid ? 

“So far, with many extended ramf!fications of thought, 
her reverie carried her; then with a start she recovered her- 
self. She laid her open hand firmly and positively down 
upon the table and sald, ‘‘ Faith Harribee, sin is sin, and 
right is right, and Japse of time alters nothing. What are 
you reasoning with the de’ll for? If David is the born 
lord o’ Graeme, {t isna for you to take thocht o’ your 
ain feelings, or your ain fears or friendships. The lad 
-must.hae what belongs tobim. But it isna a thing to 
be doneina hurry what has waited so long may walt for 
the best hour; and I must hae counse! and help beyond 
my ain wisdom. Sae, I’) e’en say a word to Sandy Todd.” 

Sandy Todd was a lawyer of great local eminence; a 
self-contained, pawky, prudent man. who advised Faith 
in all her bustness, as he had done Faith’s father when 
be was alive. However, her first care had to be given 
to the boys’ lessons. There was a fine school near 
Hawick, and she placed them there. But every Friday 
night they returned to Harribee for two days, and Faith 
and Phemie and every servant In the house felt the de- 
lightful chenge this weekly visit made in its quiet 
routine. There was an air of preparation for it on all 
the intervening days, and the pleasure of a fresh holiday 
in each home-coming. 

Saturday, if fine, was Fafth’s great day. She always 
went to the folds, and the boys helped her up the steep 
places, and chatted to her of a hundred things, past and 
present, all the way. They were two handsome lads. 
David had his father’s gay temper and high-mettled 
ecurage, with a physiognomy decidedly Graeme, Mat- 
thew resembled his mother’s father. He had his great 
frame, calm face, and massive head, and was, as Faith 
prcudly told herself, a true Harribee. They made a 
wonderful change In the life of the old farm. Phemle 
bad to knit fcr them, and Falth had their clothing to 
lcok after, and their books and their lessons. 

Above all, she laid upon herself their religious tratn- 
ing; for though she highly valued education, she set 
true, sound principles far beyond It. 
termined they should stand by the creed for which their 
ancestors had fought and evffered. Sitting around the 
fireside, and standing upon the Prescher’s Stone, she told 
them again and again the religious history of their race 
—painted the men as women paint thelr heroes, a very 
little lower than the angels. And their play also cost 
her many an anxfous hour and extra walk. She quickly 
learned what mothers feel about frczen ponds and foot- 
ball and korseback-riding and bathing snd swimming 
and rowing. But she loved them better every day, and 
they grew grandly under her care in all respects. 

For some weeks these unusual duties and pleasures 
kept her fully employed ; though she had never for. 
- gotten for one day the great duty regarding the boys’ 
future which lay before her. But she was a woman 
inclined to cautious movements. It was a secret of 
great importance, touching the interest of people who 
were each, in their own way, dear to her. Twice she 
went to Todd’s and came back without saylog a word 
about the business that really took her there. On her 
third visit the old man was quite alone and quite at 
leisure, and insensibly they feli into a conversation full 
of reminiscence regarding her father, and events con- 
temporary with his life, as Faith remembered it. It 
was a encwy day, and the old lawyer stirred the fire 
frequently to his recollections. Suddenly he sald : 

‘-It was a sair blow to your fayither when that bon- 
nie sister 0’ yours ran awa’ with that play-acting by-son 
o' the Graeme.” 

‘* He was no by-son. 
ain se)f.” | 

‘*What are you saying, woman? Dinna let your 
tongue get awa’ from your eenses.” 

‘*T am saying that Roland Graeme, my aister’s hus- 
hand, was Lord Willlam’s lawful son; and that my 
nephew David is at this vera hour the true lord o’ the 
name and ilk.” 

Preserve usa’, Faith! Your words are sctionable., 
Keep a calm sough, woman.” 

‘*T must tell you everything now, and you must act in 
the matter for me, Tedd, for I can trust your wisdom.” 


He was the lord o’ Graeme his 


And she was de- 


Ay, you may do that. I’m no the man to do fool’s 
work or go fool’s errands,” 

Then she told him plainly all she knew. But Todd 
pointed out that it was ‘‘naething but a suspicion. 
You havena ane scrap o’ paper to prove your big words, 
Faith, and you may be as ‘ morally certain’ as you like, 
the law kens naething aboot moral certainty. The 


scratch o’ a pen would be mair to the purpose.” 


‘* That is precisely what I want you to secure. Can 
you go to Italy and Greece and look for these records ?” 

‘* Are you daft, lassie ? Me go to foreign countries ! 
Into the vera presence 0’ the scarlet woman o’ Paplstry 
at that! Na, na! Ill norisk my hody, no to speak o’ 
my soul, among Romans and heathens. For tha Greeks 
are naething but Pagans. : I ken weel when I was at 
schule, learning anent their gods and goddesses; and 
my fayther gied me a gude larroping for it—and weel I 
deserved it, wasting my time o’er such pairfect non- 
sense, 80 to say, even down sin.”’ 

‘* Then, Todd, tell mo who to send.” 

‘* There’s men who lay their lives oot for such dark 
busiaess, and [ ken whar to hail them from. Gae your 
ways hame; I'l get the right man for the wark, and gie 
him a’ the directions he needs.” 

** Thank you, Todd.” 

** Qu, ay ; thanks are weel enough, and [’ll no refuse 
them, but I must understand, mistrers, that you will be 
fully responsible for the wherewith. A lawyer’s charges 
are honest and aboveboard. Any fool ken: what they’ll 
be, but the de’fl himself couldna tell what charges may 
come anent this under-your-hand bit o’ business.” 

-** You know weel, Todd, that I’m fully able to meet 
charges, only I trust to you to see that lam not wronged 
in them.” 

‘* They ll beclever folk that cheat my clilents. 
pay your siller oot asif it were my ain, Faith.” 
‘* And you will be sure to keep all secret ?” 

‘* Tuts, woman ! I’m not a natural-born talker, and I 
dinna talk professtfonally without being paid to do sae. 
D> you ken anybody up or down Esk Water rich 
enough to pay me to open my mouth against you? Gae 
your ways hame, Miss Harribee, and dinna think that 
you hae a monopoly of a’ the wisdom and kindness and 
honesty {n the warld.” 

The {nterview quite satisfied Falth. She understood 
the man, and had not a doubt that before she arrived at 
home he bad taken the first step toward securing an 
efficient and rellab'e agent. 

Amid all these duties she found time to go to see Lady 
Seaton more than once. And she could not help look- 
ing with a kind curiosity at the baby Terres put into her 
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arms. Innocently enough, he was usurping her David's 
right. She almost wished she had never heard of this 
right. It seerred to put every other thing wrong. 


One Friday afternoon she drove to Seaton Court. 
All was ready for the boys at noon, and she did not feel 
able to settle herself to work of any kind until she had 
seen them; and it would be at least four or five hours 
before they arrived. ‘‘I’ll take the light tx-cart, 
Phemie,” she said, ‘‘and go my ways to see Lady 
Terres for an hour or mair.” 

It was a dull, gray day, but Fatth did not mind gray 
weather. For the baby lord she had procured from 
Glasgow one of those fine sewed muslin robes for which 
that city was famous, and Pnemfe had added to the 
present a psir of bnitted lambs’ wool socks. Fatth’s 
heart was full of happy thoughts. She anticipated the 
pleasure of a chat with Terres; she anticipated the 
pleasure of her boys’ visit. She had no cares, and she 
had many a bright hope. 

Terres was delighted to see her. Her pretty present 
was just the one nobody else hadthoughtcf. ‘It is 
granu enough fora christening robe, Falth,” she said ; 
‘fand, indeed, we are reckoning upon you for the god- 
mother.” 

‘That I can ne’er be, Terres. You ken in my ain 
kirk the bairn’s mother stands wi’ the bairn at his bap- 
t'zlng, and wha sae fit to do {t? If you dinna teach 
the wee lacdle his duty to God and his ain soul, it’s no 
vera likely any other woman will do yourduty. Also, 
I hae twa lads 0’ my ain now.” 

‘* Yes, | have heard of them—the children of ycur 
sister Agnes.” She grew suddenly quiet, and ended 
her rflections by lifting her own boy from his satir- 
Hned cradle, and kissing him with a fervor which 
rcarcely required words to explain. Fatth knew the 
thoughts in her heart. She knew that Terres sald in 
that kiss—‘‘ Right or wrong, my boy, your motber wil] 
assert your claim, and suffer no one to put you aside.” 

Almost {mmc diately after this silent ect of motherly 
devoticn Lord Graeme entered the room. His face 
lightened all over when he saw Faith, and he made the 
time pass so pleasantly that she forgot the hour until 
the failing snow warned herof her distance from home. 
Then she rose In a sudden hurry, and Lord Graeme 
went to order her cart. When it came to the door he 
was sitting in it, holding the reins, and cloaked for the 
coming storm. | 

am golng to drive you, Miss Harribee,” he sald. 
‘* We shall have a heavy fal’, and I know the road 


‘the most glorious drive he had ever taken. 


down Seaton Fell better than you do.” She wanted to 


oppose the offer, but could not. Several servants were 
standing around; she disliked to dispute and refuse 
before them. It seemed botter to quietly take the seat 
beside the voluntary driver, and suffer herself to be 
comfortably tucked in from the coming storm. 

Lord Graeme was in the highest spirits. ‘‘ Why, 
Faith !” he cried, ‘‘to have you beside me is such a 
piece of luck as I never dreamed of! To have you all 
to myself! A hundred thousand thanks to the snow 
clouds!” He rattled away like a schoolboy. It was 
He wished 
every mile was ten times as long; and when they 
reached Harribee he vowed he was so perished with 
hunger and cold that simple charity required Fafth to 
ask him to supper. 

He had not named the boys; he had not seen them. 
Certainly he had heard of their arrival, but during this 
happy drive he had quite forgotten them, until he 
entered the glowing house-plece with Faith. Then they 
sprang to meet her with clasping arms and resounding 
kisses. It was a shock to Graeme—s shock so great 
that for a few minutes he could not recognize nor 
understand the feelings the children had aroused. 

He looked at them cnricusly and with some irrita- 
tion. Their presence would at least spcil the con- 
fidential talk he hoped to have with Fafth. So far, they 
were an intrusion, and a disagreeable one. But as the 
fupper progressed, he watched them and listened to 
them with a singular interest, casting many a furtive 
glance at David, but talking more to Matthew, who had 
& grave and quiet manner that courted confidentfal chat. 

After supper they went early to their room, but Lord 
Graeme drew his chair closer to the hearth, and with 
Faith’s approval lit a cigar, and smoked slowly and 
silently during the hour in which she was receiving her 
servants’ reports and giving her last orders. He did not 
appear to be watching her, but-he saw her slightest 
movement, and even speculated upon the bits of conver- 
sation he heard her hold with men and women. But in 
the main his thoughts were with the two sleeping boys, 
David, was so like his brother Willlam ; Matthew hada 
look which constantly recalled Faith, and which had 
perhaps unconsciously inclined his granduncle to him. 
At that hour he wished heartily that the thing he had 
done was undone, 

When at last Faith took her knitting and sat down, 
the night was wearing toward eight o’clock. In that 
simple household he knew that he would be expected 
to leave within an hour, and he turned to Faith with a 
face that needed no words to interpret it. 

Alas! he saw no response in her eyes to the question 
he askéd. There was indeed a vague trouble in them 
that puzzled him, a something that was a blending of love 
and sorrow and reproach. It startled him by !ts resem- 
blance to some feeling in hisown heart. But {t was im- 
posstble she could know anything of hissin! And yet 
he belleved Roland had judged him. And Roland’s 
chitdren might have heard their father's suspicions, and 
repeated them to their aunt. It wasa new fear. He 
could not put it down. He seemed to read it in 
Faith’s face. Yet he stooped toward her and took the 
Knitting from her hands, and held them firmly as he said : 

‘*You know what words are in my heart and on my 
lips, Faith. You know how long and honestly I have 
loved you. When will you be my wife ?” 

‘* There are new and dear charges come into my life. 
What hae you to say anent them ?” 

‘*I will make them as welcome in Graemegs if they 
were my own toys. Upoa my honor I will.” 

She took her hands quickly from him, and sald: 
‘You hae given me a sair heartache this night, lord, 
but ane thing is sure as sure can be. I canna say yes 
or no to you yet.” | 

‘* You love me, Faith ? ever so little, you love me ?” 

“T'll no say but what I think mafr o’ you than of 
other folks ; but, wae’s me! we may love many a thing, 
and want many anither thing, that would neither be 
right for ourselves nor vet gude for others. Iam walk- 
ing on a dark road ; to-night, at least, | canna let you 
keep me company.” 

‘* But some other time, Falth? Say yes, dear woman !” 

canna tell. It will depsnd maftstly upon vourself 
—I’m no ready to speak. I dinna ken my own heart. 
I’m no sure o’ what is my right way yet.” 

‘Then [ must wait and hope.”’ 

‘* Ay, and you must be taking the road also ; for It’s 
cardie douping, and there's folk that would see wrang 
if their e’en were out.” 

‘Then good night, Faith! I know that you love me 
a@ little ; and tc-night I know, for some reason or other, 
you fear and doubt me also.” 7 

‘* Where did you learn sae much, lord ?” 

** In my heart.” 

And he rode away into the snow, suddenly full of 
the new terror that had come to him—the terror that 
Faith suspected his sin. If at last It was to stand be 
tween them! Oh, how he regretted {t! And so, 

‘* With repentance his only companion he lay, 
And a d‘smal!l companion is she.”’ 


—— 
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AT ANCHOR. 


By AMELIA KEMPSHALL, 


AST ever seen a great and mighty ship, 
‘Gainst which in vain the furious tempest blows. 
Far! all her sails when into port she’d slip, 
And, anchor-bound, wait there in grand repose ? 


And then hast seen the little shore-tied bark, 
That does its narrow work in waters small, 

How it will fret and chafe and useless cark, 
Complaining of the chain that holds in thrall ? 


Just so in life, when in our various ways 
We're held by links resistless as our fate, 

The petty soul resents the galling stays, 
And only great hearts can afford to wait. 


ASPIRANTS. 


By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


“s OU can't get much s’cfety at them three-dollar 

places.” It was a chance bit dropped by a 
parsing speaker into an ear for which it was not 
intended. Many such scraps fall to the lot of the pedes- 
trian on city streets. The voice was that of a young 
man. An acquaintance with Bohemia gave the clue 
to his allusion. He was speaking of one of those 
cheap boarding-houses where the multitude are fed 
at three dollars per week. Far be it from any one, 
especially from one who has profited thereby, to speak 
disparagingly of such. Fortunate havens are they for 
mary a storm-tossed wretch in literature and art (as well 
es mechanics) who has only three dollars per week 
wherewith to buy bread—or what passes for such in 
these houses. 

But there is, it seems, a thing, a combination, a result, 
called ‘‘ society” to be sought for even there, where 
humanity is resolved into two classes only—'‘‘ roomers” 
and ‘‘ mealers.” Society ! what an all-pervading term 
itis! It drops from the lips of every tenth woman you 
meet. Itisseldom heard from men. Only from that 
small class of very young men who hang about places 
of summer resort and with whom the german and kin- 
dred pursuits form the serious business of life ; or from 
an elder class, few, and, let us hope, happily lessening— 
the Major Pendennises of civilization. 

But from women! ‘Manda Grier has her “‘ society,” a 
hair’s breadth in the cocial scale above that of the maid- 
of all-work In the house where she boards. And "Manda 
Grier’s land!ady has her social circle, in which she talks 
over with her compeers "Manda and the rest of her 
boarders. And the woman who lives in her own house 
upon the street with "Manda’s landlady has her circle of 
gossips christened ‘‘ society,” each also living in her own 
house and keeping her windows curtained from those 
dreadful boarding-houses that are crowding into this 
once select querter! And a square away eddies another 
circle that gathers its skirts about it in high disdain of 
the women in the last named ; and so on until is reached 
that uppermost beaven in the social scale beyond which 
there is nothing to be attained, and within which its 
dwellers abide amidst perpetual beatitudes. . 

But is chatter concerning society limited to cities ? 
By no means. Not the smallest hamlet, not the most 
quiet of farming communities, but has its talk about and 
its aspirations for the soclally unattainable—less perhaps 
in the last than {n any other, for it is more than any 
other truly democratic. 

‘*Come in, Seth and Bill. It’s time you's introduced 
int’ sclety,” ssid a loud-volced, hard-handed matron, 
who had brought, uninvited, her two eldest sons to a 
country party, public in the sense of being gathered in 
a public hall, although an endeavor had been made to 
keep it somewhat select. She had the conventional ap 
preciation of ‘‘ soclety,” and the nerve to force herself 
and offspring into it. Andit is hardly worth while to 
criticise her action too severely. The difference between 
itand that of Mrs. Goldplate to gain entrance into her 
social paradise is only one of degree. 

The ‘‘ society ’ whose names are in the city newspaper, 
and whose daily doings are chronicled in its columns, 
fondly fancies, perhaps, that {t rules the world ; that its 
movements are followed with admiring envy by the 
dwellers in the so-called lower circles, which are some. 
times spoken of pa'ronizingly as ‘‘our great middle 
class”! Notso. The truth is, each circle is so absorbed 
in its own momentous doings it has neither eyes nor ears 
for those of any other. And each is duly reported 
in its own journal—‘‘ The Bungtown Chronicle.” 
Perhaps injustice is done that high circle of the 
socially elect, and the ambitions of its members may be 
strictly limited by its owo boundaries, and they may 
care only to rival and embitter the lives of their peers. 
If so, the writer casts ashes on her head and repents. 

A book is published on ‘‘ soclety.” Weopon it, and, 
lo! itis simply the writer’s view of her own’ cramped 
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circle. She ignores or is ignorant of the fact that there 
are thousands of excellent people beyond its pale who 
would only smile wonderingly over her platitudes did 
they read them. An illustrated family newspaper pub- 
lishes a portrait of a ‘‘ society woman,” together with two 
columns of print devoted to her clothes—what "Manda 
Grier would call ‘‘ clo’es.” She has achieved nothing 
in literature, sclence, art, or philanthropy to merit or to 
excuse this publicity. She has not even invented a 
patent medicine. She has only performed the office of 
a dressmaker’s dummy in the exhibition of the said 
‘‘clo’es.” Of what value is a society the principal in- 
gredient in which, we infer from this, must be ‘‘ clo’es”’? 
Is it worth the price pald to get into it? For it is said 
that women sacrifice self-respect, peace, domestic happi- 
ness, to secure entrance into the society of which this 
woman is a bright and shining light ; that financial dis- 
grace and ruin often follow close upon the heels of their 
success. Is the game worth the candle ? 

What 7s society ? Which is the true society ? Is there 
really any such thing as society in the concrete ? Is it 
worth while expending breath to catch this so uncatch- 
able, this so difficult to be defined thing, this will-o’-the- 
wisp ? Why not live right along in comfortable fashion, 
makirg the most and best of life, giving to the winds 
this thing called ‘‘ society”? Webster defines society as 
‘‘an association for mutual profit, pleasure, or useful- 
ness ;” a “fellowship.” True society, true fellowship, 
is nota manufactured thing, with arbitrary lines and 
established doors like a cook stove. It has a beginning; 
it has life ;{t grows. Are one’s pursuits high and noble? 
true fellowship will not be wanting to him. Are one’s 
thoughts charitable and alms pure ? charitable and pure 
souls will gather about her as stars cluster in the sky. 
There is such a thing as a fellowship, a society, perfect 
as anything temporal! and terrestrial can be, and having 
within it elements that take hold upon the celestial life. 
Happy and blessed the man or woman who enters into 
such ! 


ADRIFT ON SHORE. — 


Il. 
AVING received strict injunctions to engage a 
eertain room, our friend asked if she could have 
it. ‘‘ Y'm, certainly. Il fix it for ye,” and the young 
woman whisked out of the room. It was a peculiarity 
of this young woman she never walked, she whisked. 

The parlor was the very acme of neatness, the paint 
white and shining, with ceiling to match. The small 
panes of glass were polished to the brightness of plate- 
glass. The board which answered the place of a mantel 
was loaded with ornaments, till the burden seemed too 
great for the frail structure. The vividly new Brussels 
carpet, the stiff hair-cloth furniture, the tidies innumera- 
ble, the worked samplers which answered the purpose of 
pictures, and the crazy-work table-cover, were evidence 
of the prosperity and taste of the family. 

‘‘Yere room is ready, ’m,” and the young woman 
whisked in one door and out the other as she shot out 
the sentence. 

The stairs were almost as straight asa ladder. The 
room which had been recommended as the most com- 
fortable in the house was L-shaped. The ceiling over 
the bed being the only straight space in the room, it 
sloped in every direction ; the one window in the peak 
of the house was filled by the bureau ; the washstand 
stood close under the eaves. And herein this spot, hun. 
dreds of miles from Lome, with only one mail a week, 
our friend was doomed to remain four weeks. Unhappy 
confidence! The first thought that came to her was, 
Never accept a person’s opinion, or act upon his ad- 
vice, until] you know his standards. 

The walls and paint were of snowy whiteness; the 
rag carpet on the floor had been washed until every vee- 
tige of color had disappeared, leaving ita uniform gray. 
The ticks on the mattress were of the same color, faint 
lines showing where blue strips had once been. The room 
was painfully, oppressively clean. Our friend stood 
up, but the ceiling interfered with her purpose, and she 
sank back with her bonnet crushed flat. Several such 
experiences taught her to move about her room with a 
stoop that bid fair to be a souvenir of her soj urn in this 
land of balmy air, where time had long ceased to be a 
factor in life. The young woman informed the boarder 
that tea would be ready in about an hour. She did not 
risk standing up again till the crushed bonnet was de- 
p sited on the floor, when she threw herself on the bed, 
homesick, tired, bewildered. What would come next ? 
When the hour was up she began preparing for tea. 
The pitcher held nearly a quart of water, and the towels 
were a trifias larger that a pocket-handkerchief. The 
hour was past, the steep stairs descended in safety, and 
the parlor gained. There was notasound. Fifteen, 
twenty minutes, a half-hour passed. Our friend thought 
she would walk out of doors, and try to find the well. 
The young hostess sat placidly making rick-rack on the 
old fashioned porch at the side of the house, evidently 
unconscious of the filght of time. 

“The folks ain’t got back yit,” she said, with a smile. 
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‘* Where can I find the well? I would like a drink, 
please.” 

With a bound that left the wooden rocker swinging 
for five minutes, Lida whisked down the path, the skirts 
of her dress whipping the tops off the dandelions and 
leaving the spears of grass bent and broken. She reap- 
peared through the door of a shed holding in her hand a 
glass of water. Such water! Sparkling and brilliant, — 
and with a quality that gave new life with the first 
draught, 

** We ain’t got no well; it’s a spring,” sald Lida. 

“ Will you please show it to me.” 

‘Law! the spring is on the top of that mountain,” 
was the answer, #8 Lida pointed to a mountain crowne 
with pines back of the house. ‘‘ It comes in pipes.” 

‘* Where to ?” asked our friend. 

“Out In the spring-house. Come along.” 
friend followed. 

The silver tones of the running spring struck the ear, 
and there was the water, cool, clear, sparkling, pouring 
through an fron pipe into a trough that carried the 
water through the milk-room, where the pans of milk 
stood almost to their rims in its curling depths. Sun- 
light broke through the dark prospect at the sight. 

Twilight lingered in the valley, and the silence was 
broken only by the distant ting! ting! of a cow-bell in 
the depths of the wood. | 

Over the ‘hill there appeared two forms, walking 
slowly, and carrying tin patls whose brightness was 
visible in the semi-light. At last the strange figure in 
the doorway attracted their attention; they came to a 
sudden halt, held a consultation, and hurried down the 
hill, making a detour to avofd passing in front of the 
stranger. 

In a moment the very air was changed. Doors were 
slammed, dishes rattled, chairs were moved, and the 
quiet valley was filled with the nolse of hurry and 
worry. Just as night fell and shut out the hills came 
a voice, ‘‘ Supper is ready ; ye must need !t.” 

The table looked as though a cyclone had performed 
the duties of a waitress in arranging it. Dishes stood 
at all angles, while the cloth was so puffed up in spots 
that it was apparently only the dishes that held it in 
place. The supper consisted of canned peaches, green 
and hard, tea so strong it was black, and delicious bread, | 
butter, and pot-cheese. A gallon pltcher of rich yellow 
milk stood at the boarder’s plate. A surprised look 
came into each face when she asked for water. Every 
one was friendly, from the father in red flannel shirt, 
with sleeves turned back, showing the strong, muscular 
arms, to the yellow dog that rat on his haunches at the 
master’s side. A hearty supper of bread and milk and a 
good night’s sleep prepared the wanderer to view the 
world through rose-tinted glasses. She greeted outdoors 
the next morning with the spirit of a sanguine philoso- 
pher. Her watch told her thst she was fifteen minutes 
behind breakfast time, and, rather ashamed, she walked 
toward the porch. Not a sound, not an evidence of life, 
except a sleepy-looking hen, who gazad at the intruder 
asif tosay, ‘‘ What! you after the early worm? Be 
careful !” 

Our friend stole quietly upstairs for her hammock, 
which she hung between two trees, and was soon repos- 
ing in its comfortable depths, while the soft wind blew 
it gently to and fro, till the old nursery rhyme, 

** Rock-3-by, baby,”’ 
sent her back to dreamland fn the golden sunlight. — 

Whisk ! bang! slam! and the sleeper woke up. There 
had been no explosion. It was only the sounds of prep- 
aration for breakfast. Four women tearing about 
between kitchen, dining-room, and cellar, as though 
their safety depended upon the speed with which they 
covered the space between these points. Breakfast was — 
the change from tea to coffee, and some tiny fish, not 
much larger than minnows, which the boarder was told 
were trout. ‘‘ The slauzhter of the innocents” was the 
thought she had as she looked at the tiny creature 
reposing in ths middle of a lake of yellow grease. 
Bread, milk, and coffee sent her forth thoroughly pre 
pared for a crulse of diecovery. : 

The woods across the beautiful stream whose musical 
Indian name seemed the burden of its own song were 
carpeted with moss so thick as to cover the foot as it 
sank in its depths. Evidently years had passed since its 
silence had been broken, for the few visitors to the 
region centered their interest in the trout brooks that 
threaded their way in every direction. 

The twigs and limbs were covered with moss that hid 
the wood completely. What looked like a stout stick 
proved to be the merest twig carrying its thick coat 
of golden-green and red moss. Great trees, thrown 
by the wind, that looked like most comfortable 
resting-places, with cool, soft cusnions of green, 
crumbled to punk at the lightest weight. The birds 
were fearless, because they never knew a cause of 
fear; squirrels merely stopped to bob a good-morn- 
ing before they continued their journey. Were there 
ever such mornings as those passed stretched out on the 
moss by the edge of the stream, resting in the very arms 
ef Nature, who crooned her songs in'every key to the 
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accompaniment of the brook ! Birds, insects, leaves, and 
water all tuned by a masterful hand to soothe the child 
she held so tenderly. And the nights! With the moon 
sailing low over the happy valley, this tired woman 
became a child again, resting in the arms and close to 
the heart of the new-found mother. In the hammock 
hung in the edge of the woods she would listen to the 
distant cow-bells and note the return of the birds ; listen 
to their gentle gossip ere they said their good-nights, 
and with them curl her head in her arms and yield to 
the influence about, and rest, till a gentle voice sald, 
‘It’s late ; you’d better come home,” and obediently she 
followed ; but the spe!l of the hour was unbroken. 

What did {t matter that the delicacies of the seaton 
were absent, that time was unnoted in its passing, 
that punctuality was an unknown grace, that malis came 
and went at the convenience of the postmaster? Life 
here was one long, peaceful dream. 

Ox-carts were the means of traveling. The people 
passed on Sundays, husbands taxing wives and children 
home to see the old folks: he in clean brown cotton 
trousers and hickory shirt, with broad-brimmed straw 
hat, and clay pipe between his lips, . sitting holding his 
face between his hands, with his elbows resting on his 
knees ; the wife in clean calico skirt, loose sack belted 
by an apron, clean starched sunbonnet, sitting in the 
bottom of the cart holding a baby on her lap, with a 
group of children about her; the group rivaling in 
coloring a bed of pink and white-roses, while the mother, 
smiling and happy, was a queen in contentment and 
homely grace. At night, just before milking time, the 
cheery ‘‘ gee! haw!” sounded over the hill, and the 
family reappeared even more smiling and happy after 
a day with grandmother. What does the world hold 
that these people do not possess! They have love, con- 
tentment, and enough to supply their wants. Care and 
worry are far from them. 

The days slipped by, and at last the vacation was 
over, and with tears our friend said good-by to the 
happy valley, knowing that she carried with her from 
it a new life and a revelation into new and unknown 


worlds. 


PICNIC DELICACIES. 


By Junta A. TERHUNE 


HE most delicious sandwiches are made with bread 
one day old, and the following dressing: Take 
yolks of two eggs beaten to a cream; add half-pound 
of best butter, three tablespoonfuls of mixed mustard, a 
little pepper and salt; beat all together very smoothly, 
and set on ice. Chcep very fine geome tongue and ham ; 
a little cold chicken or roast beef if you have 
them. Cut the bread very thin, and spread it with the 
dressing. Spread the chopped meat between, and 
press together very hard. For those who do not care 
for ham, pressed beef is very nice made as follows: 
Take three or four pounds of beef—any of the 
cheaper pleces will do very well; add two cups of 
water, plenty of salt and pepper, with thyme or other 
seasoning as you like ; let it boil very slowly, watching 
and adding water as it boils off, uatil the meat will drop 
in pleces. At the last, stir constantly until the water 
is boiled off ; put into a smooth mold, press very hard, 
and put a heuvy weight on it. Set away to harden; 
when cold, cut in very thin slices from top to bottom. 
Most delicate biscuit are made thus: To every tea- 
cup of flour add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
one-half teaspoonful of butter; add a saltspoonful of 
salt ; rub all smoothly together, and add enough milk 
to roll out. Bake in a very hot oven. 


VEAL SALAD, 


Cook two pounds of veal very tender; chop it 
fine; also an equal quantity of celery or lettuce. 
Mix well and pour over it this dressiag: Beat the yolks 
of two eggs very light ; add one half teaspoon mustard, 
one-half teaspoon salt, two large tablespoons sugar ; 
beat all together hard, and stir it into one half cup of 
boiling vinegar ; let it come toa boil; taxe from stove 
and add three tablespoons of thick cream or fresh con- 
densed milk; beat well. Hard-boiled eggs seem a 
necessity at picnics; they are greatly improved by 
removing shells, and cutting the whites carefully ; take 
out yolks and mix them with chopped ham or tongue 
well seasoned ; fill whites with this mixture. 

Better than angel cake is the following : 

Beat the whites of eleven eggs till stiff; gradually add 
‘one teaspoon cream tartar, one and one half teacups of 
sifted granulated sugar. Then add six well-beaten 
yolks of eggs, and one teaspoon of vanilla. Lastly, add 
quickly one teacup of sifted flour. Bake in angel cake 
tin slowly. Use the remainder of the yolks from the 
eleven eggs in the model cake in 

BUTTERCUPS.” 
Beat one cup sugar with one-third cup of butter to a 
cream ; add one-half cup of milk, and one and one-half 
cups of flour to which has been added two scant tea: 


factory, boil and refilter it as before. 
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spoonfuls of baking powder; lastly, the five beaten 
yolks; flavor with lemon. Bake in gem tins. 
ICING FOR CAKE. 


Put a little water on two cups of granulated sugar— 
just enough to disso:ve it; let it boil until it threads 
from a spoon ; pour it slowly on the well-beaten whites 
of two eggs, beating all the time until thick enough to 
spread on the cake; adding a teaspoon of vanilla, or 
flavor with orange juice and grated rind, and spread 
thick as fiiling for a layer cake made thus: Beat one 
cup powdered sugar and one-fourth cup butter to a 
cream ; add one-half cup milk, one and onc-half cups of 
flour to which has been added two scant teaspoons of 
baking powder; whites of three eggs, and lemon flavor 
ing. Bake in two tins. 

LEMON TARTS. 


For the crust take one cup of lard and two and one- 
half cups of sifted flour to which has previously been 
added one-half teaspsonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Rub flour and lard together, then add 
one half cup of ice water ; handle as little as possible ; 
cut, after rolling, with biscuit cutter ; cut also rims with 
cutter and a smaller sized one, and press rims firmly on 
the tart crusts. Fill with the following mixture: Rub 
two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch smooth with cold 
water. Pour on this two teacups of boiling water, 
stirring well ; this will thicken like starch; add small 
lump of butter or a little salt. Beat well the yolks of 
three eggs ; add to them one and one-nalf cupsof sugar ; 
stir well and add the julce of three lemons and tke 
grated rind of one. Mix well together and gradually 
stir all into the corn-starch. Bake in a quick oven. 
Use the whites of the three eggs with three tablespoons of 
powdered sugar as & meringue. 


A WATER FILTER. 


"e ABYHOOD” for August contains, as usual, its 
‘complement of helpful, suggestive articles for 
mothers. This magazine is filling a long felt want, and 
must continue to meet with the recognition that brings 
SUCCESS. 
Leroy M. Yale, in the present number, in an article 
on ‘'The Purification of Water,” gives the following 
method of filtering : 


‘* Assuming ordinarily clean water, it may be still further 
cleansed by filtration. In a previous number allusion was 
made to the faults of ordinary filters in which the same 
filtering material is used constantly. If one does not wish 
to purchase a costly filtering machine, a very good filter for 
ordinary purposes may be very cheaply improvised with a 
large funnel of glass or tin, the outlet of which is wel} 
packed with a wad of the absorbent cotton sold by drug- 
gists. The plece of cotton need be only large enough to 
fully fill, when firmly packed, the apex of the conical part 
of the funnel. The funnel when packed may be placed in 
the mouth of a large bottle or preserving jar—these are 
better than an opaque receptacle, on account of the ease with 
which dirt is detected—and the water filtered into the latter, 
corked, and placed near ice. Ifthe water is not yet satis- 
If the refrigerator is 
not ample enough for keeping water-vessels, the method of 
cooling by evaporation can easily be employed. The bottle 
or jar—and in this case a porous egrthen jar may be better 
—is enveloped in a jacket made of old blanket or some- 
thing similar, and the latter wetted occasionally. The 
evaporation rapidly cools the water within tne jar—not to 
icy coolness, it is true; but, as has been already urged, the 
free use of iced water as a beverage is not desirable, and 
the water cooled in the manner described is quite cool 
enough for drinking, except by those who think no draught 
palatable which is not accompanied by the clatter of ice in 
the glass.’’ : 


TWO RECIPES. 
By F. E. Hapaoop. 


EING a reader of your valuable paper, and notic- 

ing occasionally some very good recipes, I will 
venture to send the Yankee way of making brown 
bread and baking beans, both of which are considered 


very good. 
BROWN BREAD. 


Pour boiling water over about a quart of Indian meal, 
to which stir in half a teacup of molasses and a little 
salt. Let this stand till cold, then add two-thirds as 
much Graham as meal, with warm water (in which a 
scant teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved) enough to 
mix all together to the consistency of thick dough. 
Bake in a covered tin, in a slow oven, from two to three 
hours. 


BAKED BEANS, 

Pick over about a pint and a half of small, white 
beans, and let them stand on the back of the stove, 
where they will not boil, adding water as they swell to 
keep them covered, letting them stand till partially 
softened. Then drain off all the water and put them 
in an earthen bean-pot or crock, with a little soda and a 
tablespoonful of molasses. Score the rind of a piece of 
pork of sufficient size to season the beans, place in the 
center, cover with water, and set in the oven till the 
pork is browned, then cover tightly and bake slowly 


five or six hours. Add water while baking if they be- 
come too dry. | 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


O standing still ; each day a gain or a loss. Some- 

times we would fly from the face of duty did we 

at the first glance feel that advance was the order. A 

wise and kindly leader gives time for the gathering of 
forces : 


‘* Enter the tent of the ‘iron duke’ Grant at one o’clock 
on the morning of May 7, 1864. The long, agonizing battle 
of the ‘ Wilderness’ had been fought. Though not defeated, 
our army was shattered as badly as at ‘ Chancellorsville’ or 
‘Ball Ran.’ Lee had flung one wing of his army between 
our forces and their base of supplies. We were at the worst. 
Inevitable seemed retreat or annihilation. Every corps and 
division commander understood the desperate situation and 
was appalled with dismay. At one o’clock that night they 
were summoned to headquarters in council of war. Never 
did a band of noble men tread sadder steps in obedience to 
that summons. Before their vision rose al! the horrors and 
demoralization of a retreat they felt must surely come on 
the morrow. They pictured to themselves how the.whole 
heart of the ration would sink in despair, as the old, 
battered, bleeding army of the Potomac should come reeling 
back to Washington again under a staggering disaster, as 
so often before, and their hearts were overawed. To in- 
crease their despondency, hard by on the field they passed 
lay fifteen thousand of their bravest men, wounded, dying, 
dead. One after another they reached the tent of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and, making rioiseless salute, entered and 
silently took their seats. Meade, Sedgwick, Haricock, 
Warren, and others were there. 

‘*Enter that tent. For thirty minutes not a word is 
uttered. Their thoughts are too deep and painful for 
expression. The hopes of millions and the destiny of the 
Republic seem trembling in the balance. It is an awful 
hour! At length General Grant breaks the oppressive 
silence. He asks each, in the order of rank, ‘Can you tell 
me what is best todo?’ From each in turn comes the same 
sad response, ‘I cannot.’ But some one must decide. 
Grant seizes a pen, dashes off a few lines, seals, and hands 
them to Meade, with the order: ‘Lreak the seal at four 
o’clock, and march.’ He repeats the same in turn to Sedg- 
wick, Hancock, Warren, and the rest: ‘ Break the seal at 
four o’clock, and march.’ Whereupon they retire, wholly 
ignorant of the morrow’s campaign. They suppose retreat 
has been ordered. Any other movement, to their mind, 
were madness. Vehement protestations, if not open mu- 
tiny, might follow the knowledge that in their hands they 
hold the word ‘ Advance.’ 

‘* But that eloquent silence, that masterly reserve, that 
shouldering of awful] respons!bility, unshared and alone, 
is the key to the success of the com!ng movement.”’ 


Yes ; and as Grant by inspiration knew how to lead 
men, God by perfect knowledge knew the blessedneas 
of reserving his plans from us. We gain a victory 
when we advance to his order. 

Many people think that a promise made to a child 
can be broken without doing harm. It {ga common 
thing for some people to make promises to children that 
they Know they cannot keep. It is acrime to blura 
child’s faith. 


_“ While the late English General Sir William Napier was 
walking one day in the environs of a town, he saw a little 
girl, of about five years of age, who was sobbing bitterly, 
while gazing in dismay at the remains of a broken dish 
lying at her feet. ‘1 was bringing my father his dinner,’ she 
said, ‘and I shall be beaten when I go home for having been 
so careless.’ But on seeing the benevolent expression of 
the old soldier, a ray of hope revived, and she said to him, 
with all the naiveté of youth, ‘Can you not mend it for me?’ 
The General could not undertake to do that, but he sald he 
would give her the money to buy another, and took out his 
purse for that purpose. Unfortunately, it happened that 
there was no small change in it, and so he promised to come 
back there the next day, at the same hour, and give her the 
promised sum ; and the child went away quite comforted, 
and trusting to his word. On going home, the General 
found an invitation to dinner for the following day at Bath 
to mect some friends whom he was very desirous of seeing. 
Bat as Bath was at some distance from the town where he 
was living, how could he avail himself of the invitation 
without disappointing the little girl® Under these circum- 
stances he declined the invitation on the score of a previous 
engagement, thus preferring to lose the pleasure of seeing 
his friends to deceiving the little girl who had trusted him. 
‘ He that is faithful in the least is faithful in all.’ ”’ 


OrEN HEARTS AND OPEN Doors —Oa Wednes- 
day morning of last week the mali brought a letter 
from Sharon Spa, N. Y., offering two weeks’ board 
free to five working girls who could not afford to take 
& wacation and pay board. The letter has beea put in 
the hands of the Vacation Soclety, who wilil take entire 
charge of the matter. It it a fact not generally under- 
stood that there are hundreds of working girls in New 
York who cannot afford to lose the two weeks’ wages ; 
the money is an absolute necessity in their families. 
There are thousands of others who could afford to give 
up the two weeks’ wages, but could not save the money 
to pay board. There must be many women who 
would gladly open their homes to these girls, and the 
Vacation Society will gladly communicate with such 
people, and arrange for the accep tance by those who 
most need such hospitality. 
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DOLLY AT THE MOLESWORTHS’. 
38 
By Lucy C. 

ANNY, as she expressed it, had been aggravated 
for a few days past by something in Dolly’s 
manner, had been annoyed by Alfred Thorndyke’s 
decided preference for her country friend, and now the 
fact that Dolly’s purse was gone, and some way “‘ out of 
the scrape” of Billings’s bill would have to be thought 
of, seemed to emphasize all her ill feelings, and she 
made Dolly perfectly miserable on the way home. Of 
course a certain thin veil of politeness had to be kept 
up, but the lack of real fine breeding in Fanny mace her 
capable of saying certain things with a want of Jady- 
like instinct. and Dolly quivered all over, feeling that 
even while Fanny said, ‘‘ The bill must be paid at once, 
somehow, before papa gets wind of it,” she implied a 
doubt as to where Dolly could obtain the money. For 
Dolly had at once and frankly told her that the little 

purse contained every cent she possessed in the world. 

‘‘] will write home at once—to-night,” said Dolly, 
trying to be.very dignified, but feeling the sting of 
everything Fanny said. ‘‘I am so sorry, Fanny,” con- 
tinued Dolly, ‘‘ that you wouldn’t let me go over and 
explain it to Mrs. Billings myself.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said Fanny, shar;ly. ‘‘ I will go and fix 
it up with her to-morrow, so that perhaps the bill won’t 
come in fora day ortwo. Let me see; this is Wednes- 
day ; you can get the enswer Friday.” 

But, although the subject temporarily dropped there, 
Dolly was made miserable the next day or two in ways 
which cannot be described, and yet which I am sure 
any of my readers who has been placed in a position of 
the kind can understand. To fee) herself a guest where 
she was not wanted ; to know that Fanny had tired of 
her society, and was contemptuous and annoyed over 
the episode of the bill ; to see the marked way in which 
Kate Brewer and other girls talked/apart with Fanny— 
all made poor Dolly additionally miserable when there 
was added the consciousness that to go home now 
would be impossible. Her very car-fare had been lost. 
Dolly tried to avoid the society of the other girls as 
much as possible, and spent a great deal of her time 
either in her own room or the little sitting-room in the 
second story where Mrs. Molesworth and Agnes sewed 
so indefatigably, and where she sat in a window watch- 
ing with anxious heartbeats for the coming of the post- 
man. What a period of anxiety it was! How hard to 
compose her looks when the postman’s whistle sounded, 
letters were brought in, handed about, and day after 
day passed with none for her! Dolly at first tried 
to think from hour to hour that the aext mail must 
bring the desired answer, but even after she had written 
a second time she began to lose courage, and at night 
would start up from terrible dreams with a wild idea of 
springing up out of bed and running away anywhere to 
escape meeting Fanny’s chilling looks in the morning, 
the little sarcastic speeches she now made quite openly ; 
and it seemed impossible to stand another day of this 
intolerable waiting She had sent word early in her 
visit to her cousin Dick Harmon that she was in New 
York, but had received an answer from .a Western city 
to which her letter had been forwarded, telling her he 
had been sent there on business for his firm. Even the 
comfort of Alfred Thorndyke’s visits was denied Dolly 
during these miserable days. Nearly a week had gone 
by since the Patlharmonic concert, but neither of the 
boys had made their appearance. 

Alfred, on leaving the Opera-House that afternoon, 
had declared suddenly to Will Furniss that ‘‘ This sort of 
thing must come to an end—that he would certainly give 
up the party to the island if Dolly Kent made one 
of it.” 

** She is different from Fanny, I declare,” said Will, 
who, although he had sald very little to Dolly, was well 
aware of the young girl’s fine breeding, and that her 
gay good-humor was of a different caliber from Fanny’s 
sense of fun. ‘‘I wonder how she ever came to be 
mixed up with them. I am about sick of the whole 
thing myself,” he added, ‘‘ but I’m going to see it 
through down at the island just for the fun of it.” 

Alfred spent fifteen minutes of their walk up town 
arguing the point with Will, who, however, declined to 
betray his identity for the time being ; and the cousins 
parted, for the first time in their lives, with a real cloud 
between them, since Alfred anncunced his intention of 
at least giving it up himself, or putting Dolly in some 
way on her guard. 

His own mother was in Washington, and Alfred, who 
had long been accustomed, like all of her nieces and 
nephews, to seek Mrs. Anderson in any hour of per- 
plexity, whether it was the result of a college or social 
mistake, bent his steps now in the direction of a charm- 
ing little house on Forty-seventh Street, where the 
Andersons lived. 

. It was nearly dinner time, and, as Alfred drew back 


the pretty portiére which led into the small library off 
the drawing-room, he heard sounds of gay laughing 
and talking in the larger room—his cousin Emily’s 
voice, some strangers, then Mrs. Anderson’s own pleas- 
ant, good-humored sort of remonstrance. Some discus- 
sion was going on about a Kirmess in which the Ander- 
sons were to take part, and Emily’s costume on the 
occasion was subject of laughing debate, evidently, 
between her mother and herself. Alfred would have 
liked nothing better than to have joined the party, but 
he intended to see his aunt alone, and the servant re- 
turned in a moment to say Mrs. Anderson would be 
there directly. 

Alfred was standing by the chimney-piece, his head 
resting dejectediy upon his hand, when Mrs, Anderson 
came into the room, and she divined at once that the 
lad was in some trouble. 

‘* My dear boy,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what’s the matter ? 
I saw you at the concert to-day, and tried to catch your 
eye. What is it? I seemed to feel then something 
was wrong with you.” 

* You saw me,” exclaimed Alfred, ‘‘I know. Well, 
aunt,” and he smiled queerly, ‘‘did you see the girls 
we were with, Will and I ?” 

Mrs. Anderson smiled significantly, but with much 
good-humor. 

‘* Yes, my dear. Do you know that Emily said she 
belfeved those were some of the girls you told her such 
wild stories about.” 

Alfred laughed, but he flushed quickly. 

** Not both of them, Aunt Bessie,” he said, hurriedly. 
‘** It’s about one of them I’ve come here.” 

And, while Mrs. Anderson seated herself in a deep 

easy chair before the wood fire, young Thorndyke 
paced up and down. telling her the whole story of his 
acquaintance with Fanny, the ‘‘ joke” he and Will, 
with zome others, had gotten up, blaming himself more 
than he would have done. no doubt, had Will been 
present, finally describing Dolly Kent, and saying how 
he felt sure her parents had not the least idea of the fol- 
lies the Molesworth girls were capable of leading her 
into. 
Mrs. Anderson listened silently, but with every sign 
of the deepest attention. She, like Emily, had heard 
tales about these foolish young people who were so bent 
on amusement and excitement that they were ready to 
sacrifice the proprieties of life or the respect of the 
young men whom they considered their devoted slaves, 
but no clear, well-authenticated, coherent story had 
been tcld her before. Indeed, like many another, she 
had not believed it possible that respectable parents 
could permit their daughters so to spend their days, 
and had frequently, with much indignation, declared 
that those who called that sort of thing ‘‘ American” 
were prejudiced or snobbish in the extreme. Hadn't 
her girls and boys and their young friends all sorts of 
fun—friendships that made ‘' Jon camarades” of them, 
that developed them in a healthy, wholesome sort of 
way—but was it not all governed by rules of etiquette 
and good breeding, as carefully laid down and strictly 
adhered to as though they were young people of the 
blood royal? ‘This very Kirmess, for example—what a 
genuine frolic it was for all the young folks in Emily’s 
‘‘set” ! How enthusiastic the boys whom they knew 
were over the costumes, the dances of the evening, the 
music, and the little party she was going to give at the 
conclusion of the affair at home! How many times in 
the course of that very morning had Emily dashed into 
her mother’s special sitting-room upstairs, to ask per- 
mission for this, that, and the other—sometimes that an 
invitation might be given, sometimes that Mademoiselle, 
the French governess, might go out with her for a new 
purchase, or that she might write a note to one of the 
boys asking him to come up and rehearse some of Herr 
Trauwig the dancing master’s most recent steps in the 
Hungarian quadrille they were to take partin! What 
a happy, sympathetic life it was, both for the mother 
and daughter! And Emily, for all the innocent fun of 
her young girlhood, had not faced the world. Some of 
these days, a year or two hence, she would be carefully 
taken out into it by her mother—a blooming, simple- 
minded, and fair young creature, who had only learned 
of the gladness of life, except where her sympathies had 
been called upon for those {n sorrow or suffering. Mrs. 
Anderson shook off the little reverie her nephew's 
words had plunged her into. She was a warm-hearted 
but resolute sort of woman. It fairly angered her to 
think that the sovereignty of motherhood was so lightly 
thought of by many women! What did it mean to 
them when they’said ‘‘my child” or ‘‘ my daughter” ? 
—words which Mrs. Anderson could scarcely ever use 
without a little exquisite thrill of joyous satisfaction in 
the young creature of whom she spoke. 

“It’s perfectly dreadful tome, Alfred,” Mrs. Anderson 
said, drawing a deep sigh, and looking up at her neph- 
ew’s frank, perplexed young face. ‘‘Of course you 
boys are greatly to blame, but—those girle—and the little 
one—Kent did you say her name was ?” 

‘*Dorothy Kent,” answered Alfred, smiling as he 
pronounced the quaint name, 


‘Why, I used to knowa Dorothy Kent,” said Mrs. | 
Anderson, suddenly forgetting the main part of the 
matter as she recalled her school friend of years before. 
“This girl came from Westerley, in Connecticut.” _ 

‘* Why, that is Dolly’s home,” said Alfred. ‘‘ Her 
father is called Squire Kent there.” We 
‘* So was this other Dorothy s,” sald Mrs. Anderson, 
sailing. ‘‘No doubt Dolly’s father and she were 
brother and sister. The family had lived for genera- 

tions in the same place.” 

‘* Yes. yes!” said Alfred, delighted beyond measure 
at this discovery, which seemed to put Dolly directlv in 
the place where he had known she belonged. ‘‘ Yes, 
Dolly has told me all about it. How her great-grand- 
father was born in a log house where the present home- 
stead is standing. I judge they’re simple-minded sort 
of people. but—the real sort of thing—you know, Aunt 
Bess ! You see, she met Fanny at school—at Brookfield 
—and then was invited to visit her in New York.” x 

‘* There! that’s just the way!” exclaimed Mrs. An- 
derson. ‘' I don’t doubt this Dolly of yours has a mother 
ef perfect refinement and good breeding, and yet she 
would let her daughter go off visiting among strangers, 
quite unknown people to herself. Alfred,” continued 
Mrs. Anderson, sitting upright, and looking at him as 
though she could not belleve she had heard right, ‘‘ do 
you mean to tell me that you and Will don’t even A2nvvw 
this Fanny Molesworth’s parents dy sight?” 

Young Thorndyke laughed. . 

‘** Wouldn’t know them anywhere,” he answered. ‘‘ I 
have been visiting Fanny off and on for two or three 
months, and have never laid eyes on the old girl once ” 

Mrs. Anderson sank back into her chair. 

‘* Well,” she declared, ‘‘ I never again can defend al! 
my countrywomen—although I don’t doubt there are just 
as queer things In soclety anywhere else. But with peo- — 
ple wishing to be considered nice—it’s all incomprehen- 
sible to me, however,” concluded Mrs. Anderson, in a 
despairing tone. She was thoughtful for a few moments 
while her nephew walked over to the window and stood 
gazing out upon the street, wondering whether he coulu 
not rush forth and find Will Furniss, and bring him 
back to hear their aunt’s opinion. He suggested it sudc- 
denly, and Mrs. Anderson thought it the wisest thing to 
do. ‘* We’ll talk it all over,” she sald, ‘‘ and I expect 
Ican make him see reason in the matter. He’ll have. 
to,” she added, decidedly. ‘‘I should be ashamed to 
look Tom Kent in the face—if he is this Dolly’s father 
—if I allowed his little girl to be placed in any unhappy 
position I could have shielded her from.” ! 

Two hours later, dinner at Mrs. Anderson’s was con- 
cluded, and both boys, with their aunt and Emily, were 
in the pretty drawing-room going over again al) the 
story, which, now that the ice was broken, Will Furniss 
was ready enough to relate, and of course the young 
people had to laugh heartily over certain phases in It, 
although Emily declared, if it had been played upon 
her, ‘‘ Lionel Stephenson ” would not have been received 
with much amusement to himself once it was dis- 
covered, 

**Oh, no !” said Will Furniss; ‘‘ we'd have done ft 
differently here, that’s all. If we wanted to tease you 
about any propensities for your English cousins, we'd 
have taken Aunt Bess into the secret and had some real 
fun out of it; but you see our principal idea up there © 
was to have all the fun we could out of Fanny Moles- 
worth’s silliness, and we didn’t care a rap about her 
mother or father and what happened afterward.” And 
Will plunged deeper into details of Miss Fanny’s 
‘* goings-on,” as he called them, until Mrs. Anderson 


called on him to stop, at least long enough to hear what 


she had to say. 

‘*T want you to make an apology for it, Will,” she 
said, gently ; ‘‘it will perhaps be the very best lesson 
Mrs. Molesworth could receive, and—lI shall call on 
Dolly Kent as soon as I return from Philadelphia. I’d 
do it to-morrow, only I must run over and see your 
Aunt Lewis there for a day or two, she’s so ill, Clara 
writes me. Then I can ask for Mrs. Molesworth and 
Fanny, of course, and simply explain the matter, saying 
how sorry 1am my nephews should have been drawn 
into anything of the kind.” 

** Aunt Bessie,” said Will Furniss, after 2 moment's: 
reflection, ‘‘ I’m inclined to think you’d only be ‘ cast- 
ing pearls.’” 

‘Never mind,” said Mrs. Anderson, resolutely. 
** * Noblesse oblige.’ I just imagine how that poor child 
must feel there among people with such—vulgar ideas ! 
I had one brief experience myself when I was a girl 
visiting among strangers ; I never want another. How- 
ever, we must try to do what we can for her now. 
Emily, show your cousins the plates for the costumes 
Herr Trauwig sent up this afternoon.” , 

“Ob, yes!” exclaimed Emily, jumping up; ‘‘and, 
boys, Tom Nelson is coming in to-morrow afternoon 
with Ned Vandiveer to practice the quadrille, and you 
must be sure to be on time.” 

One more word of warning Mrs. Anderson gave, 
enforcing a promise from her nephews that until she 
returned from Philadelphia they would not visit in Six: 
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tleth Street. ‘‘ This island party you have gotten up 
does not come off before the twentieth, does it ?” she 
inquired. And the boys, secretly rather relleved being 
off duty so far as Fanny and the joke were concerned, 
promised readily enough, little knowing how miserable 
the intervening days would be to poor Dolly. 


A WISE LITTLE MAN. 


HOSE of us who have been reading ‘‘ Jenny’s 
Boarding-House” in the ‘‘ St. Nicholas”. have 
certainly become very much interested in Pinney, 
whose devotion to November, the stray baby, makes 
one really love him, and feel that he is a friend worth 
having. 

Pinney was a wise little man, even if he refused to see 
the justice of returning November to his own mother. 
- Plnney knew too much to let his ignorance stand in the 

way of his gaining knowledge. This installment of the 
story tells us of the return of the Laby to its mother, 
and the final arrangements of the boarding house 
director with the owner of the house (the baby’s mother), 
whose gratitude for the return of her baby compels her 
to make the most liberal offer. Pinney is not satisfied. 
He wants ‘‘ November.” Any arrangement which leaves 
out November as a regular boarder is not right. The 
lawyer explains that November will be a frequent 
visitor, and the gentleman who represents November's 
mother says that he will make contributions. This was 
satisfactory to all but Pinney, but he feels himself 
overborne by numbers, and leaves the lawyer’s office 
with the other directors. When safely outside he 
asks : 

‘* See here, now. Before we go any farther, I want 
to know what thet feller meant about November’s bein’ 
a ‘ frequent visitor,’ and what ‘ contributions’ are.” 

Jenny, wise little woman that she is, explained the 
meaning of the words. Pinney was still doubtful, and 
sald : 

‘‘ Are you sure that’s what they mean ?” 

‘* Of course I’m sure, Pinney, and I’ve almost a mind 
to be ashamed of you for not knowing more,” answered 
Jenny. 

‘*I know enougb not to let anybody get the best of 
me with big words,” was Pinney’s answer. 

Is not Pinney’s way the best way, 
we pretend to understand the big words, we let the 
opportunity of finding out what they mean pass, and the 
next time we hear them we are just as ignorant as we 
were the first time we heard them. Pinney, wise little 
man, asked for information when he needed it, and it 
cost nothing for him to carry it round. Certain it is 
that Pinney knew whata frequent visitor and contrt- 
butions meant after that memorable day when he lost 
November. 


OUR WOODEN HEN. 


By a Busy Bopy. 


- ND now let me tell you something about the 
habits of this strange ‘‘ biddy.” She rests silently 
In a clean, protected outbuilding raised a few inches 
from the floor, and looks more like a large, flattened dry- 
goods box than a hen. A stranger could make “ neither 
head nor tail” of her, and to this day she remains a 
mysterious conundrum and stumbling-block to some 
of our illiterate neighbors, such as the O’Tocles and the 
O'Harrigans. 

The butcher, the baker and candlestick-maker each in 
turn as he approaches the back door in his rounds tries 
very hard, yet in a seemingly unconcerned way, to get 
a sly equint at our wooden hen, for by this time she ts 
much spoken of in our neighborhood. 

You would hardly think it possible, but she is made 
up very differently from hens of the old-fashioned 
breeds. She has neither head nor tail nor wings, nelther 
cackles nor clucks, never stirs, steadily refuses to lay an 

‘egg, and, oddly enough, we are obliged to do all the 
laying,” which is carefully attended to by placing in 
straight rows, between narrow slats of wood,two hundred 
and fifty eggs at a time, in a large square drawer which 
pulls out endwise from the large flat box. Then our 
wooden hen begins her business, which is strictly con- 
fined to ‘' sitting.” Indeed, you may say she fs a “‘ little 

off” on this subject, for she does nothing but ‘‘ sit.” 

On each side a large kerosene lamp sends its heat 
through a tin tube fitting over the chimney into the hot- 
air chamber which surrounds the egg drawer on all 
_gides, and a thermometer in the drawer tells us when 
our wooden hen feels chilly or is growing uncomfort- 
ably warm ; for her babits are very steady, and she 
doesn’t like it when the mercury falls below 95 degrees 
or goes above 104 degrees. But we find little trouble in 
gratifying her whims, and the heat is easily graduated 
by turning down the wicks, or even removing one lamp 
during mild weather. ‘You never saw such a hen for 
kerosene ; indeed, you may say she lives on it, and 
must have it, day and night, all the time. Your popu- 
jar, domestic hens often behave badly while sitting, 


‘dinner ; 


the right way ? If 


and sometimes leave their eggs to the chilly fingers of 
Jack Frost while they are picking up a dinner; but 
bushels of corn couldn’t tempt the fidelity of our 
wooden hen, and she wouldn’t budge from her 250 eggs 
if she was ‘‘ sitting” in a corn-crib. Her perseverance 
and patience are something wonderful, and we have to 
take care that she doesn’t get excited and overheated, 
else she might cook her eggs and give us no chicks. 

Our wooden hen has a wonderful memory, and is never 
caught napping, and she keeps the run of the almanac 
as Cleverly as the livellest old cackler in the barnyard. 
Of course we keep a sharp eye on the great drawer, and 
help the quiet sitter along by turning over the eggs for 
her once each day ; and this is done by gently pushing 
the rack of slats between which we ‘‘ laid ” the eggs, 
one day, and pul/ing it the same distance the next day. 
Then we sprinkle the eggs with warm water, lightly, 
from a little broom-brush, every day, after they have 
been ten days or so under the wooden hen. 

About the twentieth day you will hear queer nolses 
and far-off chirpings if you hold your ear down by the 
side of the sitter; and on the twenty-first day, sure as 
sunrise, on opening the drawer you will behold strange 
sights. All along the rows are little, damp chicks, 


peeping out of holes in their shell houses, or kicking 


them off their backs, or taking a wearfed 100k about 
them, or chirping nolsily for somebody or other to serve 
while here and there the early birds of the 
flock are already pecking away for a speck of food. 
Out of the 250 eggs we carry out into the brooder 
groups of ten or twenty, the new comers, until) all but 
about twenty five of the eggs have given a good account 
of themselves. Sometimes hardly anegg fails. I some 


times wonder how it is that our wooden hen keeps her 


accounts so nicely, for she never mistakes hens’ eggs for 


ducks’ eggs, but puts in her twenty eight days as regu: | 


larly for ducklings as her twenty-one for chicks 

Our wooden hen never tramples nor smothers her 
brood. On the next day after a hatching we ‘‘clean 
house,” give her an alring, do our “laying,” start up 
the kerosene, keep a sharp lookout on the thermometer, 
and are sure of a generous reckoning at the propar time. 


A GARDEN PARTY. 


By M. 


RS. White Rose gave a garden party. It was 

lovely summer weather, Jack Frost had been } 
Cfiiclally reported on his way to the Arctic regions, 
garden parties were the style, and it was time for her | 


eldest daughter to ‘‘come out.” These considerations 
decided Mrs. White Rose ; she waited only for a summer 


shower to clean her house, and thensent the invitations |. 


by a trusty Bee, who was truly busy all day. 

The invitations had caused some discussion, for Mrs. 
White Rose wanted to invite the Dalsies, who lived 
near, but the young Rosebuds held their heads high, 
and looked down scornfully upon these lowly neighbors. 
‘* We care only for the society of cultivated flowers,” 
they said, ‘‘and why should these wild things be 
asked ?” 

Mrs. White Rose was troubled ; she began to find 
thorns in her way ; but she remembered having heard 
that the Daisies’ English cousins had been celebrated in 
a literary way years ago, when Roses were known oaly 
as ‘‘ Sweetbrier,” and this settled the question; the 
Daisies were probably familfar with foreign society, and 
must be asked,in French fashion, to ‘‘assist”’ at the 
entertainment. 

Some regrets were received. Mrs. White Rose would 
be fashionable, and her hours were ‘“‘ from four to seven, ’ 
which seemed to many an inconvenient time. The 
Tulip family never could keep awake so late, all the 
world knew, but they pretended to have received bad 
news from Holland, and excused themselves. Miss 
Four O'clock, whose health required that she remain in 
bed until afternoon, hoped to join the company a little 
late. Mr. Sunflower wrote that he was so absorbed 
in his astronomical studies he feared {t would ba impos- 
sible to turn his attention from the west before sun- 
down. 

But most of the Flowers came, in their daintiest, 
freshest new dresses, and each wore a little green, 
which was Mrs. White Rose’s color. They played a 
long while with the soft summer alr, throwing at it 
some of the golden pollent hat each Fiower carried. This 
was a game the Air took to kindly ; and when some of 
her lively daughters the Breezes came along, they stole 
as many 28 they could catch of the sweet golden balls, 
and carried them away. While the game was in 
progress a Ladybug hurried up, all out of breath, and 
said she had heard reports of a fire at home, and feared 
that her children were in danger. She had flown so 
faat that she was almost too tired to move from the roseleaf 
where she had rested, and the Flowers were just about 
to ask the Breezes if they would carry her home, when 


‘a Butterfly who chanced to be passing invited her 


to ride upon his wings. Ladybug thankfully accepted 
the kind offer, and Butterfly, having promised the 


Flowers to return with news from the fire, flew grace 
fully away. 

Butterfly was a great friend of the Flowers, and Mra. 
White Rose had thought of inviting him to the party ; 
but there was soma mystery about his family, and no 
one knew where he lived, so they were a little shy of 
htm. There had been talk about his friendship with 
that old hermit the Caterpillar, whom no one had seen 
for everso many weeks. Clover-blossom was sure she 
had seen Butterfly come out of Caterpiliar's house early 
one morning. It was very queer; but Butterfly, though 
sociable and friendly, would not stay long enough in 
any one’s house for them to find out much of his past 
history. 

‘* I'm afraid he’s a frivolous fellow,” sald Mra, White 
Rose. 

While they were talking Butterfly returned, and re- 
ported that what looked like a fire was only the light of 
the sun upon acloud. ‘‘ If you could fly to the top of 


the hill with me,” sald Butterfly, ‘‘ you would see some ~ 


flae work by that wonderful painter the Sun.” The 
Fiowers were {noclined to envy Butterfly his wings, 
for the Sun was a great friend of all; but at this 
moment their attention was diverted by the arrival of 
the gardener with refreshments. | 

Mrs. White Rose and the gardener had consulted 
together about the party; the gardener had thought it 
a capital idea, and proposed having frequent gather- 
ings of the kind, so that when the Flowers should go 
into the greenhouse {n the autumn they would be on 
friendly terms; he hoped, fadeei, the feellazg among 
them might be warm enough to keep any from freez- 
ing. 

He had brought now a deliclous beverage made of 
oxygen and hydrogen, which to the tired Flowers was 
as cold water to a thirsty soul; and, each one having 
been served abundantly, their good-nights were spoke n 
in the language of Flowers, andall went home to pe 
ful dreams. 


READY TO LIVE. 
By ANNA Barrows. 


‘* No nian {s born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him ; there ts always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do, 
And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled.” 
—[J. R. Lowell. 


F there is a special work for each one of us, we must 

each have a special preparation, or we shall not be 
ready for the work when it comes. As every life 
differs in its outward circumstances and inward trials, 
have we not the right to believe that each little thing is 
a part of our Father’s training, fitting us for what he 
has for us to do hereafter? Our part is to make the 
moat of ourselves in the best and truest sense ; using 
well the time, and studying our own powers, that when 
the right time comes we may be ready. A wise man 
once said : ‘‘ Try thyself unwearfedly till thou findest 
the highest thing thou art capable of doing, faculties 
and outward circumstances being both duly considered, 
and then—Do IT.” 

While trying ourselves to find what we can do best, 
we can ‘earn much that may be of pleasure and profit 
to ourselves and others ; and when we have found our 
vocation or calling, these avocations will give us change 
and recreation. What our real work is we must decide 
for ourselves ; no one else can do it for us. 

Sometimes the way is so full of difficulties that it 


seems impossible to go further ; but such trials may be 


necessary to test our courage. 


Perhaps some boy or girl is desirous of a college © 


education, and such obstacles interpose that they be- 
come discouraged and give up trying, when a little 
farther on the way would have been opened. 

We must be sure that we are right, that God is on 
our side, then we msy go forward, and, though the 
‘wey be rough, the end will be plain. 

Often when there is a great work for one to do the 
training season is long, and seems to us the opposite of 
what is needed, and there is but little time left for 
work ; but when the time comes the worker is ready. - 

Having determined what your life employment shall 


be, have faith in yourself, and work for the desired | 


end ; if there are waiting seasons, as there must be in 
every life, do the duty that lies nearest you; we can 
learn nothing and do nothing right but that will help 
us hereafter. 

Remember that failure is not fatal; if you are sure 
you are right, keep on trying; don’t be afraid of solid, 
earnest work ; press on, believe in yourself, do all in 
the name of the Lord, and be guided by him; whenthe 
next thing comes life or death, you will be 


ready. 
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JESUS AND THE LAW.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE extent to which notions have been engrafted on 
the Bible which are nowhere to be found in the 
Bible recetves a striking fllustration in the very common 
treatment which the law has recefved at the hands of 
religious students and teachers. By universal consent 
many of the provisions of the Mosaic law are disregarded 
—the prohibition of eating pork, forexample. To jus- 
tify this, what the lawyers would call a legal fiction has 
been invented, and we are told that Christ has abolished 
the Musaic law. It is supposed that Moses was one law- 
giver, that he enacted certain statutes, that he was fol- 
lowed by Christ, who possessed a superior authority, 
and who repesled the laws of Moses and enacted a new 
set of statutes im their place. But it so happens that 
while there are in the Mosaic economy a great many 
laws inapplicable to our time, and therefore abandoned, 
there are among them others of eternal force, belonging 
to all times and enforced by the universal conscience. 
Another legal fiction, therefore, has been called to supple- 
ment the first one ; a distinction has been drawn between 
the ceremonial! and the moral law, and we are told that 
the new Law-giver abolished the ceremonalal but re- 
tained and re-enacted the moral law. We take up the 
Mosaic statutes and look them through to flad which is 
moral and which is ceremonial ; but, lo! Moses knows 
nothing of any such distinction. We take up the writ- 
ings of Christ and Paul, and we find no hint of any 
such distinction there. On the contrary, we find Christ 
declaring that not one j>t nor one tittle of the law shall 
pass away till all be fulfilled. The j>t was the smallest 
letter ; the tittle was a mere accent of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. It would be impossible to express more strongly 
the idea that not the smallest and least significant fact 
of the law did he reverse or set aside. 

As to the not uncommon notion that Christ repealed 
all but the Ten Commandments, it is refuted by the fact 
that when he was asked which was the great command- 
ment of the law he parsed the Ten Commandments by 
altogether, and took two laws from other parts of the 
Mosaic statutes.* Christ repealed no part of the law 
and re-enacted no part of it; the whole law was treated 
upon the same principle both by the Master and by his 
chief expoaitor. 

I lay down here four theses, with explanations, respect- 
ing the relation of the law to the Gospel as taught by 
Christ and Paul. 

The first, an axlom of wide application in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture ; it seems to me to b3 axilomatic, 
though constantly violated by Biblical interpreters : 

The same word, used in the same connections, and by the 
same writer or school of writers, has always the same sub- 
stantial meaning. 

The word law as used by Christ and Paul does not 
sometimes mean one thing and sometimes another— 
sometimes the moral law and sometimes the ceremonial 
law. ‘* Moral law” and ‘‘ ceremonial law” are phrases 
not used in the New Testament; the distinction is not 
recognized by the New Testament. In the New Testa- 
ment use of the word, ‘‘law” slways means the same 
thing ; namely, the system or method of statutory re- 
quirement pursued {n and characteristic of the Old Tes- 
tament. Christ says he has come, not to destroy this 
law, not to reverse or set it aside, but to fulfill it—that 
is, to accomp!ish the same ends more effectually by other 
methods ; and that the law remains till the end is accom- 
plished, and every provision of the law remains till the 
object of that provision is accomplished. He does not 
repeal part and re-enact part ; he fulfills all. 

My second proposition is not axlomatic ; yet it hardly 
requires any other demonstration than such as is afforded 
by clear statement : 

Law ts never an end ; obedience in law ts never anend ; 
they are only means to accomplish ends. 

To enact a law without an object is the very climax 
of despotic and arbritary willfulness. A father forbids 
his children from cating between meals; it is that he 
may protect their health. The legislature enacts a law 
against theft ; it is that the property rights of the com- 
munity may be respected. If the physician assures the 
father that the child needs a lunch he will change the 
jaw. Ifa defrauder succeeds in robbing bank depost- 
tors of their savings and yet creeping through the il. 
drawn statute, the law has in so far failed of its pur- 
pose. In its application to human enactments we all 
recognize this principle; it is equally applicable to 
divine laws. They were all enacted for a purpose. 
** The end of the commandment,” says Paul, ‘‘is love 
out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faito unfeigned.” That is, the object of the divine laws— 
and all of them, moral and ceremonfal—was to develop 


1 International Suhday-School Lesson for August 21, 1887,— 
Matt. v., 17-26. 
* Matt. xxil., 84-40; Deut. vi., 8; x, 19; Ley, 18. 


character. And he adds, ‘‘ The law was not made for 
a righteous man,” that is, for one whose character is 
already one of love out of a pure heart, a good con- 
science, and an unfeigned faith, ‘‘but for the lawless 
and disobedient.” ’ To the same effect is his language 
ir Galatians : ‘‘ All the law [moral and ceremonia)] {s 
fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”* The object of the law is to 
develop in men a spirit of genuine love; and when that 
love is developed the law has fulfilled its purpose and 
comes to anend. It is not abolished, it ceases ; it is not 
destroyed, it is fulfilled. Lawis the plow and spade 
and hoe and rake ; but when the full crops are gathered 
into the granary the tools are put away. Law is scaf- 
folding ; when the building is completed the scaffolding 
is taken down. 

This end of the law—that is, righteousness—Christ ful 
fills by other and more efficient methods than those of 
statutory regulations. 

He has come to develop the spirit of love to God and 
man, not by enforcing outward habit, but by creating an 
inward life. He has come to bring the soul into vital, 
personal, sympathetic relations with God; and just in 
so far as that is accomplished, just in so far the soul 
ceases to care for law or to question what the law is. 
He has come to incarnate in the soul what Paul calls 


righteousness of God without the law.® God is not 


righteous because there is another God over him com- 
manding him, whom he must obey. He is righteous 
without law; and just in proportion as, by sympathy 
with him, we become partakers of his nature, we also 
become righteous without law ; we do the things that 
are right, not because of a law external to ourselves 
which we must obey, but because of a spirit in our- 
selves which we express and carry out naturally. . 

When a boy begins his study at school, the teacher 
fixes certain studies and certain hours ; he must come 
in at nine, study arithmetic till ten, grammar till eleven, 
andsoon. The boy obeys; but it is not easy to keep 
his eyes off the window, for his heart is out-of-doors. 
But, by and by, he acquires a love for books, and the 
law is fulfilled ; he lives no longer under a law; he is 
free from it; and in his manhood he studies when and 
as Le pleases. If he never does acquire a love for books, 
and he is wise, he will keep himself under a self-imposed 
law ; for it is better to study by the clock than not at all. 

There was in the Mosaic economy a law requiring all 
worshipers to go three times a year to the Temple for 
worship, and forbidding all public worship anywhere 
else. The obj:ct of these provisions was to break up 
the worship of many gods, and, by association, develop 
faith in and worship of one God. When that had been 
so far accomplished that there was no longer any danger 
that local worship would lead to the worship of local 
gods, the prohibition fell into disuse—though there is 
no word in the Old Testament abolishing it—and syna- 
gogue worship came into vogue ; and when at last the 
faith in one God had been fully and finally established, 
the Temple and its ritual came to an end without any 
express or implied abolition of either ; they were not 
abolished, they were fulfilled ; they had acc4mplished 
their end, and dropped as the petals of the blossom 
drop when the young fruit no longer needs their pro- 
tection. But there was alsoa law requiring the Jews 
to keep one day free from secular toil—. day consecrated 
to rest. The object of that Jaw was partly to give both 
man and beast needed physical rest, partly to give man 
intellectual refreshment, and partly to afford him an 
opportunity for worship and spiritual culture. Few 
readers will think that object has been fulfilled—that is, 
filled to its full; that American society is so calm and 
quiet that it needs no rest days, or the American nation 
so spiritually developed that it needs no set times for 
spiritual culture. Whenever that state of perfection is 
reached, that law will drop as the other did; and even 
now such special provisions as prohibited the carrying 
of bundles, the picking of sticks, and the kindling of 
fires are by common consent ignored ; not because they 
have been repealed by Christ, but because observing 
them would no longer conduce to the great ends of rest 
and power which the day was intended to serve. 

This leads to a fourth proposition ; namely : 

Each disciple of Christ is to judge for himself how far 
the law is thus fulfilled in his own character ; and is at 
liberty to cease to regard any provision of the law which 
has ceased to be useful tn the development of character. 

This is what Paul means when he says, ‘‘If ye be led 
of the Spirit, ye are not under the law.’* If any man is 
living in sympathetic fellowship with God, if his {m- 
pulses, his desires, his aspirations, are divine in their 
origin and character, he is no longer under ru'es and 
regulations. The man who is absolute master of his 
appetites has no need of a pledge. An honest man 
never troubles himself to inquire what are the laws 
against theft. It is doubtful whether a single reader of 
this article knows or cares to know what is the criminal 
code of his State ; it is not made for him, but ‘‘ for the 
lawless and disobedient.” He may come to that state of 
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unity with God in which he shall be equally uncon- 
cerned respecting the criminal code of the universe. 
A man may live as a hired servant and be obedient to a 
Master ; but he is invited to live as a child, who for 
Just in the measure in 
which he is at one with God im character he is free from 
all laws external to himself. The law is not destroyed ; 
but when it has accomplished its purpose in him it is 
fulfilled. | 

Applying these principles to the elucidation of Christ’s 
teaching concerning the law and his relation to it, in his 
Sermon on the Mount, that teaching seems to involve 
the following practical results : | 

1. He has not abolished any part of the law. He is 
not a new Law-giver coming to set aside an old set of 
statutes and substitute a new set. What the law could 
not do, by {ts commands and prohibitions, because it 
was weak, he has come to do by another method, by 
awakening a life of love and faith and fellowship with 
God in the ul.’ 

2. No part of the Old Testament law has been 
repealed or set aside; not a jt or tittleof it. Buta good 
part of it has fulfilled its purpose; and just as fast as its 
purpose is fulfilled it ceases to be law; it is not de- 
stroyed, it becomes inoperative ; it dies a natural death. 

8. It is a disastrous thing to teach men to set aside the 
law, or to loosen or relax {t. Whoever does this shall 
be called least in God’s kingdom. The true work of 
teacher and preacher is to develop a God-like character 
in pupil and people; as they outgrow law it will be 
sloughed off; before they have outgrown it it ought 
not tc be sloughed off. | 
. 4. True righteousness does not consist in scrupulous 
obedience to laws of any kind, not even the laws of Gad ; 
it consists In a character transformed into the image of 
the Son of God. It does not consist in obedience to laws 
against murder, adultery, and profanity, but in possess- 
ing a character free from lascivious imaginations and 
the spirit of self-conscious decelt. 

To filustrate : External law can In the nature of the 
case Only deal with external action ; it can prohibit 
murder and violence. But the law of one’s own holy 
being forbids causeless anger; it forbids every utter- 


ance and expression of wrath; it forbids them because, ~ 


80 long as they are encouraged or even allowed, the soul 
cannot come sympathetically into the presence of God, 
however the body may with apparent reverence enter 
the Temple.’ 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


KEEPING GOD'S LAW. 
By Huntrneron MILLER. 


ULFILLING the law Some of the people who 
heard Jesus preach about the kingdom of heaven 
thought that if they became his disciples they would 
not have to obey the old laws which God gave to Moses, 
but would have new ones. So Jesus sald to them: 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law: I am 
not comé to destroy, but to fulfill.” 

To fulfill means to fill anything full, and Jesus filled 
the law full of new meaning that people never had 
thought of before. To fulfill a commandment means to 
do it, and Jesus came to show us by his life how we 
might truly and perfectly keep God’s law. 

God's law never changes. Our Father in heaven never 
changes or makes mistakes. He is perfectly wise and 
good, so the laws he makes are always right, and the 
very best laws to make his children happy. Hs law is 
just the same for you and for me that it was for Adam 
and Noah and Moses and David. Jesus said you could 
tell it all in a few words: ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength ; and thy neighbor as thyself ;” and 
he said that not the smallest bit of God’s law would ever 
be changed or taken away as long as the heavens and 
earth endured, or even after they had passed away. 

Every part important. Jesus taught the people that 
they must not think they could obey God and belong to 
his kingdom by keeping a part of his commandments 
and breaking others that seemed to them very small. 
Would you like to know how to be great in God’s king- 
dom, to be one of his helpers? Jesus tells you: it is 
only to do his commandments yourself, and teach others 


to do them, and God himself will give you the place. _ 


But those who break the very least commandments, and 
teach others to break them, they may be forgiven, but 
they will have the lowest place of all. They have 
troubled their Father in heaven instead of helping. 

How to dohtiscommandments. To fulfill the law of 
God is to obey it for love’s sake, not only with the 
hands and feet and tongue, but with the heart. The 
chiid who really loves his parents obeys them gladly ; 
he not only does what he is told, but he is always tryiog 


1 Rom, vill., 2, 3. 

* The student who wishes to follow this subject further should 
Garefully compare Paul’s teaching, especially the 7th and &th 
chapters of Romans, the 3d chapter of Philippians, and the whole 
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to find new ways to please. The scribes and Pharisees 
thought they were very good because they were .careful 
to give money to the poor, to say a great many prayers, 
not to work on the Sabbath day, and to keep God’s 
commandments with their bodies. But they had no 
love or pity in their hearts; they only did these things 
so that other people might think well of them, and 
Jesus said if we had no more goodness than that we 
could not have even the least place in the kingdom of 
heaven ; we could not belong to It at all. 

Where stn begins. Sin lives in the heart just as good- 
ness does. To make them understand about this Jesus 
- talked to them about one of the commandments. They 
all knew the commandment ‘ Thou shalt not kill.” 
God had spoken it, and they knew that whoever killed 
another would be punished by. man and punished by 
God. But Jssus told them the thing which God pun- 
ished was not the cruel hand which struck the blow. 
Before the blow comes the anger in the heart, and who- 
ever has anger in his heart is already in danger, for 
anger is the evi] root from which comes the dreadful 
fruit of murder. 

Ts there anything that comes before anger? Yes: un- 
kind, teasing words often are the beginning of a quarrel. 
Do you know what the Biblesays aboutthem ? ‘‘ Griev- 
ous words stir up anger.” So Jeeus said if we would 
truly keep God’s law we must beware of the unkind 
word, and never let {t pass cur lips, but see that we love 
one another as our Father loves us. He taught us to 
pray, “‘ Forgive us our debts as we also have forgiven 
our debtors,” and he told us God would not accept our 
prayer if we came to aim without love to ei in our 
hearts. 

How to pray. When we kneel down to pray, Jesus 
“bade us think whether we had any trouble with any 
one; whether we bad hurt any one’s feelings, If we 
remembered that any one had anything against us, we 
must not wait, but go at once and make {t up with them 
£0 that our hearts might be at peace before we asked 
God to listen to us and bless us. The Bible calls our 
Father ‘‘ the God of peace,” and only those who have 
out away anger and hatred and all unkindness from 
their hearta can talk with him, and be blest by him. 
When ve pray, ‘‘ Jesus, teach me to fulfill the law of 
God,” the first thing he bids us do is to show our love 
to God by loving each other and forgiving one another, 
and then the God of peace will come and dwe!! with us. 


CHRISTIAN ENLARGEMENT, 


_ By tne Rev. H. M. Goopwin. 

Be ye also enlarged .’’—2 Cor. vi, 13. 

HE difference between an educated and an un 

educated mind lfes not so much in the greater 
amcunt of knowledge possessed as in the increase or un 
folding of mental capacity. The educated man may not 
know so many things as the uneducated and practical! 
man; but what he does know he knows more rationally 
and comprehenstvely, sees them in the light of reason 
and not simply of sense and memory. His range of 
thought, of ideas and feelfngs and associations, is 
higher and ampler, and these shed a dignity and radiance 
over the humblest object or fact. Sir Isaac Newton 
knew less about apples, probably, than the commonest 
rustic or farmer ; but he was able to look through and 
beyond the fall of an apple, observed with his eyes, to 
the great invisible law which caused and governed its 
falling; and to connect this simple fact with the motions 
and revolutions of the planets. 

If we liken the mind to the eye, education is the en- 
larging of the pupil, or the sharpening and extending of 
the visual ray, so that it sees more and farther than 
the uneducated eye. One man sees in the landscape 
before him only what his bare senses can discern— 
-go much land and wood and water; and his only 
thought concerning it is its material uses and pecuniary 
value, Another sees in {t what science reveals of its 
geologic origin and history, tracing it back to its forma- 
tion in some antediluvian or preadamic era, and 
picturing the wondrous changes and convulsions that 
have contributed to {ts present aspect. Another, whose 
esthetic sense has been educated, diecerns through all 
its material forms and uses the beauty that invests it as 
a garment and rounds its manifold diversities into the 
unity of a perfect picture; while another, whose 
spiritual eye is opened to discern God in his works, 
looks beyond what is seen and temporal to what is un- 
seon and eternal, to the thought and will and manifold 
wisdom of the Creator in which it had its true origin, 
and which are still present and manifest in all its living 
beauty and grandeur. 

Thus it appears that what a man shall see in a given 
- object or fact depends not simply on his outward behold- 
ing, but quite as much, and even more, on the ideas, 
thougbts, feelings, the inward perception or insight 
which he brings to it ; in a word, on the degree in which 
his inward eye and soul, his mental and moral vision, 
is enlarged and enlightened. 

This is shown very striklogly in that incident men- 
tioned in the Gospe], where Mary testifies her love and 


may win Christ.” 


gratitude to Jesus by a sacrificial aet, namely, by break- 
ing an alabaster box of very costly ointment and pouring 
it on his head as he sat at meat. This act, so full of 
moral beauty and even of prophetic wisdom to the large 
and penetrating eye of Jesus, appeared to the narrow 
mind and selfish soul of Judas only as an act of useless 
and wasteful extravagance. He had no sympathy with, 
and therefore no appreciation of, her womanly faith and 
love, wiser in its intultions than he in his calculations ; 
therefore he could not see elther its beauty or its 
wisdom. 

The difference between a liberal eee and a chur! {s 
that the heart and mind of the one is enlarged to 
take in other ideas and interests greater and more im- 
portant than those of self, while that of the other fs 
contracted to the narrow dimensions of his ewn selfish. 
ness. In the one the single idea of self fills up the 
whole area of his small and miserable soul, in the other 
this idea is lost and forgotten in the multitude of other 
objects and sympathies. What, too, is the difference 
between a Christian and a worldling but that the latter 
limits all his thoughts, plans, hopes, and affections to 
this material world, while the former is enlarged to 
apprehend the reality and feel the power of another and 
spiritual world ? The one looks only at the things which 
are seen and temporal, the other looks at and feels the 
attraction of those which are unseen and eternal. With- 
out ignoring the claims of the body and this world, he 
adds to them the infinitely higher claims of the sou! and 
eternity. Hence a true Christian—one whose Christian 
life is developed and not dwarfed—fs more of a man 
than the {frreligious worldling, as much more as the 
soul is more than the body, or as faith is more than the 
understanding, or as eternity and {ta realities are greater 
and more momentous than the shows and shadows of 
time. 

From these illustrations we may perhaps understand 
something of what is meant by the exhortation of the 
Apostle in ourtext : Be ye also enlarged. Letus further 
consider {it as illustrated in his own character and spirit. 
If ever there was a man endowed with a great soul and 
a large heart, abounding in all noble and generous im- 
pulses, that man was Paul the Apostle. His mind, too, 


was enlarged and enriched @ith the highest culture which 


that age afforded. He was liberally educated In all the 
learning of the Jews, and in the best literature and wisdom 
of the Greeks. But, more than all, he was educated in the 
higher and deeper wisdom of Christ and spiritual know)- 
edge. Hs had sat at the feet of Gamaliel, the most 
learned of the Jewish doctors, but he had sat also at the 
feet of the Great Teacher. To all his other culture was 
superadded the divine culture of Christianity, or of that 


_body of living and heavenly truth revealed in the Gos- 


pel, enlarged and perfected by the direct inspiration 
and enlightenment of the Spirit of God. And the result 
of all this education and spiritual culture was seen in 
his whole character and spirit. This man, who might 
have shone as a8 étar of the first magnitude among the 
philosophers and scholars of his time, being smitten 
with the love of Christ, and called to be an apostle of 
the faith he once despised and persecuted, conferred 
not with flesh and blood, consulted uot even the 
other apostles what course to pyrsue, but consulted only 
the inward oracle and revelation. He was not disobedi- 
ent to the heavenly vision, but, with a magnanimity rare 
among men, renounced at once al! earthly ambitions and 
honors, and determined henceforth not to know any- 
thing among men save Jesus Christ and him crucified ; 
although the preaching of this new faith was foolish- 
ness to the wise men of the world, and subjected him to 
the loss of all things—reputation, wealth, happiness, and 
even life itself. ‘‘ We are accounted as fools,” he says, 
‘* for Christ’s sake. But what things were gain to me, 
those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I 
count all things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered 
the loss of all things, and do count them but dung that I 
Such was his love to his bretkren ; 
and so utterly was self swallowed up and lost in his con. 


cern for them that he declares himself willing even to 


be ‘‘ accursed from Christ for his brethren. his kiasmen 
according to the flesh.” And sosacredly careful was he 
of the feelings and convictions of his weaker brethren 
that he declares nobly, ‘‘ If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no meat while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend.” 

This man, who could defy the opinions and opposition 
of the world, bends thus tenderly to the mistaken scru- 
ples of a weak but believing soul. And to avold the 
appearance of mercenary motives in preaching the Gos- 
pel, he even labored with his hands for hisown support, 
though he might justly have claimed support from those 
to whom he ministered. It is this large and gentle. 
hearted, liberal-minded, noble-sculed man who exhorts 
the Corinthian Christians, and through them all who 
profess the name of Caristian, to enlargement and liber- 
ality of heart, adducing modestly his own example : 
**O ye Corinthians! our mouth is open unto you, our 
heart is enlarged. Ye are not straitened in us, but ye 
are straitened in your own affections. Now for a rec. 


ompense in the same (or in like kind] (I speak as unto | 
my children), be ye also enlarged.” 

It will be seen, from what has been sald, that the true 
idea of enlargement includes the expansion of both the 
Intellect and the heart, both of which are here set down 
as a Christian duty and a part of Christian culture. 
Though referring chiefly to the moral or spiritual 
nature, it is not confined to this, but comprehends the 
thoughts, sentiments, feelings, sympsthies, affections, 
and purposes of the soul. All are to be expanded and 
developed continually to a higher reach and a broader 
measure of capacity, if we would realize the true idea 
of Christian growth, or attain at length the standard of 
all human excellence, ‘‘a perfect man, the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” It includes the 
twofold capacity of receiving, as, for example, the truths 
and the spirit of Christianity, which many minds are too 
narrow to receive in all their fullness ; and also of giving, 
as, for example, to sustain the preaching of the Gospel, 
and meet the growing demands of the kingdom of 
Christ, which many Christians have not yet begun to do 
in that measure which God in this age requires of them. 

It is, first, enlargement of thought, orof our intel- 
lectual views of God and religion and Christian truth, 
in distinction from narrow, sectarian, and bigoted 
views which ignorance and superstition and selfishness 
engender. Secondly, it is enlargement of charity, or 
Christian love and sympathy, an opening of the heart 


‘commensurate with that of the intellect and with the 
wants and woes and sins of the world. And, thirdly, it 


is enlargement of aim and purpose, or a practical 
embrace of the truths and duties brought to light by 
Christianity, and a corresponding action in regard to . 
them. 

Enlargement in the Christian sense is nearly synony- 
mous with liberality (from /ider, free), and means free. 


ness in everything good and true, in giving and receiv- 


ing, in thinking and feeling and acting ; and is not 
license, or absence of law, but obedience to the perfect 
law of liberty. 

There is, indeed, a false liberality current {n our day, 
which flaunts itself under the name of liberalism, or 
“* liberal Christianity,” or ‘‘ free religion,” in which all 
just distinctions and limitations of truth as laid down 
by Christ are abolished ; which regards all religions and 
religious faiths as equally true and acceptable to God if 
only sincerely held, and includes in its comprehensive 
creed all varieties of opinion and belief or no-belief ; as 
the ostrich swallows with indiscriminate appetite all 
sorts of things, whether food or sticks or stones. 

_ I need not say that such liberality is not true enlarge. 
ment in the Apostolic sense, or Christian comprehen- 
siveness, but is rather indifference to the truth, and 
receives no sanction from Christ or the Gospel. A 
church resting on such foundations is a house built, not 
upon the rock, but on thesand, or rather on the water ; a 
vessel drifting on the ocean, without chart or compass 
or anchor, bound for no port, and at the mercy of every 
wind and current, and certain sooner or later to suffer 
shipwreck. But let not such indifferentism be a warrant 
for the opposite extreme of a narrow exclusiveness 
which rejects all truth that is not labeled with the name 
or included In the formulas of a past orthodoxy. Let 
it not blind the eyes of the church to the fact that the 


‘horizon and the landmarks of today are not the same 


as those of former generations, sinca the world has 
moved, and is moving, and that the developments of 
truth and of Christianity in our day demand a larger 
faith and a wider charity than ever before. 

To enlarge or liberalize the mind {fs to free it from the 
restricting and narrowing influences of ignorance, prej- 
udice, and willful opinions, and open it to the emancli- 
pating light of ideas, of truth and reason. This is done 
by education, or a liberal and generous culture of the 
mind. To enlarge the heart is to free it, as grace only 
can, from whatever shuts up its affections, sympathies, 
and activities—se]fishness, self-will, pride, jsalousy, and 
all ev!] passions—and open it wide to all that is good 
and beauliful and true, and to the wants and woes of 
humanity. With this idea of what is meant by Christian 
enlargement, let us now consider some of the reasons 
for desiring and cultivating it. 

1. And, first, the world is larger than at any preceding 
period of its history. Not that the world is physically 
any larger than when it was created, but our knowledge 
of it Is enlarged, so that, practically, and to us, it is a 
larger world every way than it was to our ancestors. 

Science is continually enlarging the boundaries of 
man’s dwelling-place, throwing down the walls of time 
and space and erecting them farther off, and recon- 
structing the map, not only of countries on the earth's 
surface, but of nature and human knowledge. As to 
the child its world is first the nursery, then the house 
and the garden, then the vale shut in by his native hilis, 
till at length he learns there are no boundaries but those 
of the universe, and these are infinite; so to man the 
world is constantly growing larger as he grows in 
knowledge and skill to possess it. How small was the 
world which Pythagoras knew compared with the 
Cosmos which Humboldt has surveyed and described! — 
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And this enlargement of the sphere of human knowl 
edge is the property, not of a few scientific minds who 
first discovered the new continents within it, but it be- 
comes sooner or later the inheritence of all minds, and 
serves for their nurture and enlargement. 

How much grander is our conception of God as the 
Creator of the universe—and such a universe as modern 
science reveale—than that which the Jews entertained 
of him as the God of a particular country and a chosen 
people, to whom all other peoples were alien and beyond 
his fatherly regard and redeeming mercy! How much 
more wonderful is the love and care of sucha Being, who 
superintends not only the systems and suns of the firma- 
ment, and calls all the stars by their names, but num- 
bers also the very hairs of our heads, than of one who 
had no other world or creatures to care for! How 
amazing the love and condescension revealed in the 
fact of the Incarnation when beheld against such a 
background as astronomy reveals! And how is man 
exalted and magnified In the scale of creation, instead 
of being dwarfed, as he appears in the midst of such 4 
universe without this interpreting and counterbalancipg 
fact! Thus the enlargement of the world and the unt- 
verse by means of science tends to enlarge cur thoughts 
of God and of man, and is a reason why we ourselves 
should be enlarged to entertain them. 

2. Again, the field of human thought in other direc- 
tions is proportionately enlarged, bringing with it in- 
creased activity and demanding broader conceptions, 
vaster plans, and greater faith and enterprise to possess 
it. Witness the effect of the discovery of America and 
of the invention of printing on the thought and activity 


_ of that perlod. The opening of a new world beyond 


the Atlantic stimulated the minds of men to an unprece- 
dented activity and enterprise to take ‘advantage of 
the grand discovery ; and the emancipation of thought 
through the printing-rrees which gave it wings and 
liberty prepared the way for the Reformation, or the 
emancipation of the mind from the fetters of Papal 
domination and the assertion of the rights of reason and 
conscience. The stale and musty lore and scholastic 
quibbles in which the minds of monks exercised them- 
selves in convents and monasteries during the Dark Ages 
were found uncqual to the new day of light and freedom 
that was dawning in the world, and thought emerged 
from its tomb, as the chrysalis from its shroud, into an 
enlarged and free and glorious life. 

It may not be amiss to say that the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, considered as a religious movement, 
has long since spent its force ; and, unless Christianity 
is to go backward instead of forward, the world is ripe 
for another Reformation period, or progressive religious 
impulse, that sha!] bring forward the religious thought 
and activity of the age to an equality with the world’s 
advance in science and secular enterprise; nay, that we 
are already passing through such a period. 

I need not speak of the wonderful discoveries which 
science and art have achieved during‘the last fifty years, 
or of the immense strides that have been taken In civil 
and social progress and in every department of human 
activity. The discoveries of Columbus and Newton 
and Gutenberg are rivaled by those of modern explorers, 
scientists, and inventors, who have opened new worlds 
above and on and under the earth, have brought out the 
secret trearures of the light, the air, and the water, and 
made the very lightning the carrier of human thought 
around the world. In an age of such rapid and 
unexampled progress {t is not strange if sclence should 
array itself against the Bible as understood by a former 
generation, or that modern thought should be in ad- 
vance of that of the church as propounded by the Fathers 
of two or more centuries ago. 

Unless we hold to the Romish dogma of an infallible 
church, which cannot err {n any of its teachings or inter- 
pretations of Scripture, it must progress with the ages, 
or be left behind in the onward march of mind. 

I do not deny that much of the boasting and preten- 
sion of modern scierce is shallow and atheistic, the op- 
position of science falsely so called sgainst the eternal 
verities of God’s Word. But many of its conclusions 
also are true, and are opposed, not to the Bible itself, 
but toa false and partial interpretation of the Bible. 
And the wisest teachers in the church have seen this, 
and are seeking toe reconcile and harmonize the several 
truths as revealed in nature, in the Bible, and in the 
mors] rearon of man. And the result is similar to that 
which Luther reached when the new light from God 
broke in upon him. 

3. Not only the pbysical world and the world of 
scientific thcught !s greatly enlarged, but the field of 
revelation snd Christian theology is more thoroughly 
explcred and better undcrstood now than in the days of 
our fathers. The prediction of Robinson, the pastor and 
leader of the Pilgrims, in his last charge to them before 
their embarkation, that ‘‘ God has more light yet to break 
forth out of his Holy Word,” is being fulfilled. More 
light bas broken forth out of God’s Word than was 
youchsafed to Luther and Calvin, who had so recently 
emerged out of thick darkness ; and the theological eys- 
tems which they framed, and which bave shaped the 
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thought and faith of the reformed churches ever since, 
are no longer equal to the enlarged Christian thought 
and theology of thisage. An enlargement and recon- 
struction of these systems is needed, {is inevitable, and 
is going on, amfidst much strife and unintelligent con- 
troversy, which when completed will be found to bea 
new Reformation, as necessary to the life and health of 
the church and as truly the work of God as that of the 
sixteenth century. And when the smoke of the battle 
is cleared away, and the true systenr of redemption as 
revealed Jn the Gospel stands forth in {ts simplictty, 
cleared of the scholastic rubbish and narrow interpreta. 
tiors which life piled around it and are mistaken for it, 
then the human theories and dogmas that have passed 
for doctrine—predestination, with its ‘“‘ sublapsarian ” 
and ‘‘ supralapsarian ” schemes, limited atonement, and 
other theories of redemption equally false and dishonor- 
ing to God—with all the narrow bigotries and sectarian 
hatreds and closecommunion practices which have 
grown out of them, will look like the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy, with its complicated cycles and epicycles, 
In presence of the true and simple and sublime system 
of God as discovered by Copernicus. 

Let no one think, then, of sticking immovably to the 
old standards of faith and action when new ones are re- 
quired to meet the new and enlarged Christian thought 
of thisage. Let no one insist on putting the new wine 
of God’s latest discovered truth into the o!d bottles 
which Luther or Calvin or Edwards prepared, lest the 
bottles should burst and the wine be lost. Above all, let 
none graduate the style of his piety or the manner or 
mea‘ure of his Christian duty by that which prevailed 
in a former and Jess enlightened age. 

4 If other reasons for ments] and moral ealargement 
were needed, they might be summed up In this: viz., 
the age we live in, and the increased demands of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

The old style of living and the old ‘standards of 
thought and action will not suffice for this new age. A 
wider scope of thought and a broader and more com- 
prehensive faith, a larger hope and a more abound!ng 
charity, are needed to correspond with the enlarged 
science of the world and the human mind. Greater 
Christian activity is demanded to keep pace with the 
increased activity we find in all secular life and busi 
ness ; more liberal and abundant giving to meet the 
wants of humanity and come up to the multiplied de- 
mands of Christ and his kingdom. A standard cf 
benevolence no higher than that which prevailed thirty 
or forty years ago is as much behind the age as a lum - 
bering stage-coach in a land of railroads, or an attempt 
to reap with the sickle the vast grain-fields of the West. 
And a church that is behind the age will as certainly 
be left behind in the onward march of Providence. 
The physical world, as we have seen, is larger through 
the discoveries of modern science than it was a century 
ago. The world of truth in every department of thought 
is larger through the conquests which the human mind 
has achieved. The world of humanity is larger, and the 
kingdom of Christ in the world is larger, and its claims 
greater and more pressing, than ever before. The gates 
of every country are more open to the Gospel, and those 
within are calling for Christian truth and Christian 
civilfzation. The area of freedom and civilization in 
our own land and throughout the world is greatly 
enlarged. And from all these vast and waiting realms 
the-watchword seems to come, echoing back with thbrill- 
ing emphasis to the church and to every individual 
Christian, Be ye also enlarged. 

5 Let me add, as a last reason, more potent and 
sacred than any other, that the Spirit of God is moving, 


as never before, not only on the human mind in the] 


enlargement of ite thought and knowledge of God as 
revealed in the universe and in the Gospel, and not 
only among the hermit nations of the world hitherto 
secluded and closed against Christianity, but on the 
mind and heart of the church, and especially of its 
young men in our colleges and theological seminarles— 
and its young women too—leading them, as by a spe- 
cial divine call, to enter this great harvest field of the 
world, so open snd so ready and walting for the reapers. 
One of the most significant and thrilling facts recently 
published in connection with the increasing demands of 
the missionary fields is the result of a canvass recently 
made by two Princeton students of the colleges and 
eem{naries of this country for names of students willing 
to become foreign missionaries. They have heard from 
92 institutions, and in these 1,525 students have signified 
a willingness to go abroad as missionaries. Upward of 
300 of this sumber are women. Probably by this time 
the list is considerably increased. Such a fact is unprec- 
edented in the history of the church and of missions. 
It indicates, as 1 said, that the Spirit of God is moving 
on the mind and heart of the church, as he did on that 
of Paul and the early Christians, calling forth recruits 
for the great army of Christ, preparatory for the last 
great confilct of Christianity with heathenism, of truth 
with error, and of light with the darkness soon to be 
diss{pated from the face of the earth. 

All the more deplorable, in this view, is the narrow 
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| and restrictive policy which seeks to repress and turn 


back this tide of missionary devotion in the interest of 
a partisan theology, which requires of those applying 
for appointment as missionaries subscription to a creed 
not distinctly taught in the New Testament, never held 
by the church universal, and not required of those who 
preach the Gospel at home. I express no opinion as to 
the truth or falsity of this particular feature of what is 
termed the New Theology, though I claim the right to 
hold one. Whether the heathen who have never heard 
of Christ in this world may have opportunity to hear 
and believe, and so to be saved, in the future world, or 
whether their opportunity and probation is forever 
foreclosed at death—this question, momentous as it {s 
in its bearing on the fate of the greater part of the 
world’s populations, and also on our conceptions of the 
Gospel and of the divine character and government, is 
one that belongs not to the domain of faith Lut of specu- 
lation. Concerning it the Bible is silent, or speaks with 
uncertaln note; and no man has a right to dogmatize 
on the one side or the other, or to teach or require for 
doctrine what is only a human opinion. 

Concerning this unrevealed mystery, this great and 
unsolved problem, which concerns not revealed and 
present duty, may we not hear the voice of the Master 
saying in rebuke, somewhat as he said to Peter in reply 
toa question of mere curiosity: ‘‘If I will that the 
millions cf heathen for whom I died, and who have 
never heard the Gospel in this world, shal] have a chance 


hereafter, what is that to thee? follow thou me, and 
obey my command, to preach the Gospel to every creat- 


ure.” 

May we not also hear the voice of the great-hearted, 
large minded Apostle addressed to those who with cffi. 
clous zeal would stay and steady the ark of God In its 
onward progress: Be ye also enlarged ? 

Finally, is there not room for enlargement even {n our 
largest and highest conceptions of the Gospel and of the 
love of God as manifested in Christ ? Do we not too 
often limit the infinite love and mercy of God to our 
own petty measures, and {mpute the straitness and nar- 
rowness cf our conceptions to the Infinite One, not re- 
membering that his love is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, and his mercy endureth forever? Do we not need 
to take down some of our narrow theological walls and 
partitions to admit the Gospel such as Christ preached 
{t, and such as was embodied in his life and death, 
before we can begin to comprehend what {s the height 
and depth and length and breadth, or to know the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge 

As Faber has so besutifully sung— 


‘* There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There’s a kindness in his justice 
Which {fs more than liberty. 


** There is grace enough for thousands 
Of new worlds as great as this; 
There is room for fresh creations 
In that upper home of bliss. 


‘* For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind; 
And the Heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 


‘* But we make his love too narrow 
By false limits of our own; 
And we magnify his strictness 
With a zeal he will not own. 


** If our love were but more simple, 
We ehould take him at his word; | 
And our lives would beal! sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord.”’ 


MINISTERIAL BUREAUX. 


R. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, tn the August ‘‘ Cent- 
ury,’’ makes a very pertinent inquiry whether it is not 
possible to organize some method by which in every denomi- 
nation, and especially the non-episcopal, there may not be 
some common exchange so that parishes shall have easy ac- 
cess to ministers, and ministers themeelves sha)! be spared 
great effort in making the exchange from one parish to ar- 
other. Theloes of time and money to both parties in the vol- 
untary bodies is a very great drain upon their vitalit7. Dr. 
Gladden thinks that the Epiecopal Charch is happy in having 
the bishop to act as the medium of exchange, thongh he 
does not have the appointing power, and advises that in 
eech denomination a central bureau shall be arranged 
where both parties may be sure, for a sma)l charge, of 
securing the attention and assistance: which they desire. 
Practically, in the great cities the leading pastors are con- 
sulted, and this is one of the most serious drains upon their 
time and strength ; but, aside from this, there should be a 
central bureau in every large district, which takes this strain 
from those who are unable to bear it, and meets its demands 
truthfully and with substantial satisfaction to all parties. 
The great point in religicus, as in secular, work is to avoid 
friction, and the interchanges between pastors and parishes 
is one of the greatest causes of friction in the existing 
church. 


There is a parish in London {n the Sunday-school of which 
there is a Bible cless consisting of 780 members, and the 
rector says be expects that it will coon contain a thousand 
members. 3 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The ministerial jubilee of Horatius Bonar, D.D., long 
known as. minister of the Free Church, Kelso, Scotland, 
and latterly of the Grange, Edinburgh, is close at hand. In 
view of the approaching event arrangements have been 
made to present the venerable divine and bymn writer with 
an appropriate testimonial. Contributors to the testimonial 
include not only his own people in Edinburgh, but the 
admirers of his admirable bymns in all parts of the world. 
His best-known volumes are ‘‘ Hymns of Faith and Hope,’’ 
‘‘The Song of the New Creation, and Other Pieces,’’ and 
‘* Hymns of the Nativity.’’ Dr. Bonar has been an ordained 
minister and in charge since 15838. 


At the recent General Synod of the French Reformed 
Church a report on the Protestant population of France 
showed an increase of seventy-seven in the number of pas- 
tors. The subject of ‘‘ mixed’? marriages—i.e., between 
Protestants and Catholics—was discussed, and 172 pastors 
declared that they were of advantage, while 45 opposed them. 
It was admitted on all sides that children born of such mar- 
riages were too often neither Protestant nor Catholic, but 
members of the ‘*' great army of indifference or unbellef.”’ 


‘The Shah of Persia has authorized the American mission- 
aries to establish at Teheran a hospital in which, without 
regard to nationality or religion, aJl applicants for relief 
may be received for treatment. Dr. Torrence, physician to 
the mission, has been appointed director of the hospital, and 
the Shah has named him Grand Officer of the Order of the 
Lion and the Sun of Persia. 


It is stated that during the reign of Qneen Victoria the 
Church of England has built 6,000 churches and places of 
worship. Seven dioceses have been created, and $405,000,000 
subscribed voluotarily in the last twenty-five years for 
church purposes. 


What is known as the Railway Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in England numbers over five thousand members, and 
has some one hundred and eighty-nine stations. It is esti- 
mated that there are in the United Kingdom 367,000 rail- 
road employees, and it is claimed that the mission reaches 
at least 80000 of that number. The members of the 
association are almost to a man teetotalers. Such has been 
the success of the work generally that appeals have been 
sent from India and South Africa for missionaries to be sent 


The English ‘‘Rock,’’ objecting to the voting of 
public money for the support of Buddhist temples in 
Ceylon, says: ‘*‘We call it religious intolerance when 
people are forced against their conscientious cor. 
victions to give to a form of religion of which they 
disapprove. A Government should tolerate all religions, 
but directly it steps in and forces one body to con- 
tribute to another its action becomes intolerance. If Non- 
conformists were forced to contribute to a fund for main- 
taining our beautiful cathedrals we should consider that 
the Government was acting contrary to the principles of 
religious equality and toleration.’? To this the ‘* Non- 
conformist’’ rejoins: ‘‘ Yes, but if the payment of public 
money for religious purposes constitutes a violation of 
religious equality, is not the national support afforded by 
State patronage and authority equally urjust %’ 


A GOOD WORK. 


HE Riverside Rest Association has begun its work dur- 
ing the summer mcnths, a season of the year when 
large numbers of our benevolent people are away from 
home seeking rest for themselves. This adds greatly to 
the difficulty of meeting the necessities of the poor aud 
friendless women whom we seek to relieve and rescue. We 
have but current funds to carry on the work. As the 
inmates of the Rest do Jaundry and other work, we are able 
to do much with a very little money. All contributions go 
directly to the support of the Rest, which welcomes poor 
women As they come from the institutions on Blackwell’s 
lsland and from the hospitals, and protects them from 
themselves and others until they are properly provided for. 
All of the officers of this Association serve without the 
slightest compensation. Our necessary employees are very 
few, and experienced. What is given now at this time will 
be doubly welcome. 
| (Bigned) ELEANOR AGNEW, Secretary. 
‘Henry H, BOnneELL, Treasurer, 13 Waverly Place. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 


MIDDLE STATES. 
—In the sermon preached before the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly on Sunday last by the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, of Eng- 
land, he said, as reported in the New York ‘ Tlmes:’’ 
‘I do not reject evolution. I accept it, first, because it 
compels us to form a worthier conception of God. It does 
not allow us to think of him as standing apart from the 
world and seeing it go; touching it where it needs repair or 
where it calls for improvement. But we are forced to think 
of him as living and working within it—the energy that 
moves all things. Second, it supplies us with invincible 
evidence of his existence and government. If evolution be 
the process of creation, then what emerges in the result 
must have been contained in the cause, Since mind is in 
the fruit, it must have been in the root. The process which 
unfolds reason must have had reason as its infolded, yet 
efficient and sufficient, cause.’’ 
—Among the exercises at Chautauqua last week were 
Classes conducted by the Rey. A. E. Dunning, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, the Rey. J. L. Vincent and Mrs, Vincent, and an ad- 


dress by the Rev. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, President of Mans- 


field College, Oxford University, England, on ‘‘ The Con- | 


flict of the Sixteenth Century : Religions Old and New.”’ 

—A new Congregational church has been organized in 
Orange, N. J., composed principally of members who had 
left the Valley Church on account of their dissatisfaction 
with Dr. Rankin. 

—A tablet has been erected in St. James’s Church at 
Elberon, near Long Branch, in memory of General Grant. 
The donors are George W. Childs, A. J. Drexel, and others. 
The inscription is as follows: ‘‘In memory of the virtue 
and valor of Ulysses 8. Grant, General of the Union Army 
and President of the United States. Born April 27, 1822; 
died July 23, 1885. A few of his friends erect this tablet as 
a token of their affection, while the whole country does 
honor to his career and character.”’ 

—Christ Church, about one mile from Reading, Pa., was 
destroyed by lightning on August 1. This was one of the 
first Lutheran churches in this country, the corner-stone 
being laid in 1743. 

—The land on which a Methodist church has been begun 
at New Castle, Pa., was given to the church by Mr. Ira D. 
Sankey, the evangelist. Mr. Sankey attended this church 
in his youtb, and was superintendent of its Sunday-school 
for several years. 

—At the monthly meeting of the American Bible Society 
last week a letter was read from Mr. Whipple, of Oroomiah, 
announcing that an order had been served on him from the 
governor of Azerbijan forbidding the sale of Scriptures by 
colporteurs in an extensive region,*‘ncluding Oroomiah, 


Salmas, Zerjan, etc. The receipts in July were $30,604 40. 


Issues from the Bible House in July, 63,464 volumes. 

—The Lutberan Christian Union of America held its 
twenty-first annual convention in Newark last week. Charles 
F. Hartmann was elected President. 

—Ths Presbyterian churches in New Jersey have made 


‘arrangements to hold special missionary meetings in all 


parts of the State, ending November 19, for the purpose of 
arousing greater interest in foreign missions. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Springfield ‘‘ Union” has an editorial in which it 
says: ‘‘ The large number of applications already made to 
Charles Marsh, Secretary of the General Committee of 
Arrangements for the meeting of the American Board in 
this city in October, leaves no doubt that the hospitality of 
this city and vicinity will be taxed to the utmost to accom- 
modate the crowds that will desire to attend that meeting. 
Beyond a doubt this year’s meeting will draw out a larger 
attendance than any previous meeting.’’ The ‘* Union”’ 
thinks that ‘‘the time must soon come—indeed, has it not 
already come ?—when the best interests of all concerned 
would be served by a change from the gratuitous entertain- 
ment plan.”’ 

—The South Congregational Church in Ipswich, Mass., 
which was organized one hundred and forty years ago, cele- 
brated on Sunday of last week the semi!-centennial anniver- 
sary of the erection of the church edifice. The Rev. T. F. 
Waters preached a historic discourse. 

—Tha Rev. George F. Pentecost is now preaching at Hope 
Church, Springfield, Mass. In the fall he will again begin 
his evangelistic labors. 

—The last religious services in the Old South Church 
of Worcester, Mass., were held on July 81. The build- 
ing was erected in 1763, and has been occupied ever 
since as a house of worship. A sermon appropriate to the 
occasion was preached by the pastor, the Rey. J. F. Lover- 
ing. 

—The number of Congregational churches in Connecticut 
January 1, 1887, was 298. Of the nymber 40 were without 
pastoral care, 47 churches had pastors without settlement, 
80 had ordained preachers who were not pastors, and 131 
had settled pastors. In three cases two churches united in 
employing one minister. The average term of ministers 
employed without settlement was four years, and of settled 
pastors eight years. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, of Boston, will deliver 
the oration at Chautauqua on August 17, Recognition Day 
of the class of 1887. 

—Of the 136 rectors of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Massachusetts reporting their salary to Bishop Paddock, 
the highest is $10,000, the lowest $600, and the average 
$1,627. From this the Bishop draws two conclusions: first, 
that while in the vast majority of instances the support of 
the clergy‘is not what it ought to be,'there is no occasion for 
such exaggerated complaints as have been made so con- 
stantly of late ; secondly, the only practicable remedy under 
our voluntary system is to create a better public sentiment. 

3 WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The fourth annual session of the International Mission- 
ary Union is being held this week at Thousand Islands Park 
on the 8t. Lawrence River. 

—The Board of the McCormick Theological Seminary es- 
tablished a chair of apologetics and missions at the last 
Commencement. The trustees of the McCormick estate 
have provided for its support for five years to come, and 
the appointment will soon be made. 

—The late Joseph Allen, of La Moille, out of $50,000 of 
benevolent bequests, left $5,000 to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

—It is reported in Chicago that a wealthy Methodist has 
given to the Missionary Society property valued at $126,000, 
but witbholds his name from publicity. He says: ‘*‘ Every 
man in America has had as good a chance to hear and obey 
the Gospel as I have had; therefore I prefer to help those 
in the older world who have had lesser or no opportunities.’» 
The fine new ‘‘ Science Hall’’ of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity was built by money given for the purpose by a man who 
made the condition that the one or two persons through 
whom he made the gift should never tell from whom it 
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Books AND Outuors. 


A SINGULAR BOOK.’ 


To treat the theme of Romantic Love philosophically, 
practically, and exhaustively, without erring in the 
direction of sentimentality on the one hand, or falling 
into the sloughs of metaphysical analysis on the other 
calls for the nicest taste, the most careful judgment, and 
the highest literary skill. These qual'fications are pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by Mr. Finck, who is, if we 
are correctly informed, the author of many agreeably 
written social sketches and essays which have attracted 
attention in the editorial columns of one of the great 
dailies. He writes here for the most part serlously, but 
with a keen appreciation of the humors of his sub{ect. 
Sometimes his theorfes and distinctions msy seem 
a trifle fine spun, and occasionally one feels inciined to 
take issue with some conclusion as too broad and sweep- 
ing, but generally his positions are logical, his classifica- 
tions are cleverly made, and his polnts are shrewd and 
original. Asan instance of an occasional stretching of 
a theory until it becomes fanciful and even grotesque 
we quote a single passage : 

‘* This checking of excessive development in the direction 
at first prescribed by the cosmic laws of beauty is indeed 
one of the main fanctions of sexual selection, withont 
which our mouths would gradually become too small, our 
eyes and noses too large, our foreheads too high, our hair 
too scant, etc. 

“* Why, for instance, have the Jews such large noses com- 
pared with the Greeks? Evidentlv because Taste—which, 
though commonly associated with Romantic Love, may, ina 
highly wsthetic nation, act independently of it—did not 
restrain the excessive development of the Jewish nose. 
The ancient Hebrews were not an esthetic nation, like the 
Greeks. The finest works of sculpture ever created were 
made by the Greeks, while the Hebrews practically had no 
sculpture at all—not even such works as were produced by 
Assyrians and Egyptians. And if any further proof were 
needed of the statement that the ancient Hebrews had little 
taste for beauty, it might be found in the fact that Solc- 
mon, esteemed a great judge of feminine charms, compares 
his love’s nose to ‘the tower of Lebanon, which looketh 
toward Damascus.’ 

Mr. Finck somewhere defines modern love as “ the 
romantic adoration of a maiden by a youth,” and under 
this definition he asserts that Rc mantic Love ts less than 
a thousand years old, and was first revealed in definite 
language in Dante’s ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” Its evolution, its 
analogies in flower life and among animals, its national 
peculiarities, ita relations to physical beauty and the 
different physical manifestations of beauty, are 4]i treated 
at length, with scores of subdivisions. Most readers, 
we imagine, will be even more Interested In Mr. Finck’s 
iilustrations than in his theories. History, fiction, 
science, comparative ethnology, all furnish him with an 
astonishing number of incidents, storles, and analogies 
which are used mcat ¢ffectively. The result is that the 
volume is, throughout, entertalning in the fullest sense. 
It is certainly safe to predict a wide popularity fcr this 
book. Its subject is one of never-falling interest, and it 
is here discussed in a manner as pleasing as it is ingen- 
ious and original. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH.’ 
The best part of this little volume, which is hardly aa 


large in efther material size or theoretic treatment as its - 


title indicates, fs the last part. It is In this respect like 
& sermon, the value of which lfes less in the philosophy 
propounded than in the practical application made The 
opening chapters are too tclentific for the general reader: 
or their tone is too much that of the text-book ; at the 
same time the book is not and does not pretend to bea 
text-book. It is rather a series of chapters on successive 
topics than a treatise on wealth. It belongs to the new 
school of political economy ; but itis not radical, certainly 
not destructive, nor critical, nor socialistic. Indeed, the 
author denfes the fundamental postulate of al! soclalistic 
arguments, viz , that labor constitutes wealth. In this 
he seems to us to confound the origin and the measure 
of wealth ; the former being always due to Jabor—of 
hand or of brain—the latter being seldom dependent 
upon the amount of labor expended, but upon the rela- 
tion of the product to the demand for it. It is, how- 
ever, in the last half of the book that the author takes up 
the industrial problems of to-day, and these be discusses 
in a thoroughly modern and thoroughly American 
spirit. In these, too, he shows remarkable ability in the 
use of correct {llustration—illustration used, not poet- 
{cally for beauty, but practically for clearness. He 
makes {t render him a service analogous to that ren- 
dered to a teacher of natural science by diagramsin a 
book or experiments in the class-rcom. He states that 
during the last three hundred and fifty years real 


1 Romantic Love and FPersonal Beauty: Their Development, 
Causal Relations, Historicand National Feculiarities. By Henry 
T. Finck. (New York : Macmillan & Co. $2.) 

* The Philosophy of Wealth; Economic Principles Neuly Formu- 
lated. By J.B. Clark, A.M., Professcr of History and Politica] 
Science in Smith College, eto. (Boston: Ginn & Co,) 
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wages have declined for three hundred years and 
advanced for fifty; he attributes the decline to the 
gradual decline of real competition owing to combi- 
nation of capital, and the gradual increase in part 
to a re establishment of something akin to competition 
by the organization of labor. The workingman has 
thriven on centralization and an intense struggle for 
custom. He recognizes what in current newspaper 


- discussion is often ignored, that the individual strike 


may fail, and yet the fact that a strike is feasible may 
operate to prevent a diminution or even to secure an 
increase of wages. He, however, regards strikes and 
boycotts as dangerous, and the system which leads to 
them as disastrous, and looks to the principle of co-oper- 
ation as the final solvent of the labor problem. He 
brings out what again current newspaper discussion 
often ignores, that co operation increases the profit as 
well as divides {t more cqually; ‘it gives to the em- 
ployer something more and to the laborer much more 
than they now receive.” Profit-sharing and arbitration 
are only, or chiefly, valuable as roads which lead to co. 
operation. His chapter on the ‘‘ ethics of trade ” is par. 
ticularly valuable. We should like to see it printed as 
a tract for general distribution. ‘‘ What is ordinarily 
termed a good bargain is generally a bad bargain. It is 
unequal, and good for one party only. When such a 
transaction takes place some one is plundered... . 
Sackcloth and ashes are the proper covering of the man 
who bas made a gocd bargain.” Again: ‘‘It is one of 
the enigmas of modern life that the literal striking of a 
woman, however lightly, should brand the offender asa 
socia] outcast, while in an economic way the deadliest 
blows may be struck at her with impunity.” H\{s par- 
allel between the man who in commerce avails himself 
of the distress of aneighbor to drive a hard bargain with 
him, and the boatman who should demand a price from 
a drownirg man before rescuing him, {fs startling and 
true. We have seldom seen as much and as plain teach- 
ing on the ethics of modern trade in so short a compass 
asin this chapter. The book will be of special value to 
clergymen who are pondering their relation to the indug- 
trial problems of the day, and {it would be useful read- 
ing for eome editors of the daily press who gauge the 
morality of man’s dealing with his fellow-man by the law 
of the brute creation, and apply the same principles to 
the market that the wild beasts apply in the battles of 
the forest. 


THE POET KEATS. 


The series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” edited by 
Mr. John Morley, has already been enriched by two or 
three literary blographies of the very highest excellence. 
To these must now be added the ‘‘ Life of Keats,” by 
Sidney Colvin (New York : Harper & Brothers). Those 
who know Mr. Colvin’s admirable qualifications for the 
difficult office of literary biographer rejoiced when the 
announcement was made that to his hand had been 
committed the di/fficult task of preparing a life of the 
author of *‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.” In his sketch of a 
man of widely dissimilar genius but of the same mar- 
velous literary instinct, Landor, Mr. Colvin had shown, 
as he has shown in other works, a wonderful power of 
enteriag into the life of another, a literary insight of a 
very fineand high order, and an admirable literary style. 
This volume fully justifies the anticlpations aroused by 
its earliest announcement. It is in all respects a model 
plece of work—rich in biographic detail, clear and full 
in arrangement of fact, distinct and vivid in personal 
portraiture, and abounding in taat kind of insight into 
literary character and gift which is the one indispensa- 
ble possession of a true biographer of a poet. Mr. Col. 
vin tells the story of Keats’s life just as those who love 
Keats would like to have it told. He conceals nothing, 
he ignores nothing ; he gives all facts their just weight 
and their relative importance ; he recounts at length the 
unfolding of the poet’s genius, marking distinctly all its 
stages ; he indicates the literary and personal influences 
which had most to do with the poet and his work ; and he 
portrays tLe man with sympatheticand loving, but always 
just and adequate, insight. No more pathetic story was 
certainly ever told, and yet the life so early broken leaves 
behind it a sense of completeness denied to many careers 


‘which attain more fuily what the world calls success. 


There was a ripeness and a completeness about Keats’s 
later work whicn fixes his rank beyond all question 
in English poetry ; and there was in the man a simplic- 
ity, an integrity, and a loveliness of nature which make 
him personally worthy of his noble genius. Lovers of 
poetry cannot be too thankful for a life of Keats so sat- 
isfactory in all respects. 


Things Seen. The volume of notes and comments written 
in scrappy fashion from time to time by Victor Hago, and 
lately printed in France under the title of ‘‘ Choses Vaes,’’ 
has been brought out in this country by the Harpers. It is 
accompanied by a portrait of the illustrious writer, whose 
fame, by the way, has encountered not a little detraction of 
late from French critics. The sketches included here are 
political, personal, social, and artistic. They read like 


phe jottings of a man of genius, which he purposed to 


make use of at a fature time as material. The style is 
oddly similer in some places to that of Dickens in his 
travel sketches. As might be expected of any such 
papers from the hand of Victor Hugo, the first personal 
pronoun is scattered over every page with a liberal 
hand. Yet that profound and astonishing egotism which 
has made Hugo so often ridiculous, despite his splendid 
genius, is not as prominent in these pages as in many other 
writings in which he refers to himself. He describes in a 
strikingly concise and graphic way such scenes as the 
funeral of Napoleon, the death of the Dake of Orleans, 
an interview with Louis Philippe, interviews with Joseph 
Henri and Le Comte, who attempted the assassination 
of the King, visits to condemned convicts, and many 
similar incidents and events of the day. While ‘‘ Things 
Seen’’ cannot be called a decidedly important wor 
either from a historical or a literary point of view, it is 
nevertheless worthy a careful reading, both as affording 
lifelike photographs of the turbulent political period of 
Hugo's early life, and as giving clear and often amusing 
glimpses of the odd and brilliant personality of the poet. 


(Juotations, Familiar and Unfamiliar, Interleaved for Original 
Sketches, Verses, and Photographs. By F. F. (Boston: Clarke & 
Carruth, Publishers.) Within the past few years a class of 
books has been created for which there appears to be con- 
siderable of a demand, and to which each succeeding sum- 
mer adds its newquota. They are books contrived to catch 
the fancy of summer tourists, or sojurners by the sea or at 
the mountains, and usually contain quotations of a suitable 
character, blank pages for the jotting down of notes, of per- 
sonal refiections, andj, in some cases, for the use of the artist’s 
pencil. In fact, they are a combination of journal, sketch- 
book, and library, and if the records on each page are care- 
fully made, such a book in years that follow amply repays 
whatever care may have been bestowed upon it, by vividly 
recalling old scenes and friends to one’s mental) vision. Of 
this order of book, by far the most pleasing we have yet 
seen is the one now under notice. Its size commends it at 
once, as it may easily be carried in one’s pocket. And then, 
besides the usual blank pages which may be filled to suit 
the owner's fancy, the length and quality of the quotations, 
which range over a dozen subjects appropriate to sum- 
mer time, are such as to give the reader real pleasure and 
benefit. And it is a pleasure to record in this connection 
that the compiler has not confined his (or her) researches, as 
is too often the case, to the classics and writers of a bygone 
age, but has gathered manya sparkling epigram from the 
pages of the younger writers of our own time and country. 


The Historical Readers which have been prepared by 
Profess.r Gilman (Chicago: Inter-State Publishing Co.) 
are among the very best of young people’s books on his 
tory. They are three in number, treating of the ‘‘ Discovery 
and Exploration of America,’ the Colonization of 
America,’’ and ‘‘The Making of the American Nation.”’ 
They give ina simple narrative style aclear account of the 
discovery and settlement of this country, of the growth of 
the colonies, and of all the important events in our political 
history down to the present time. Of course the story is 
told in the barest outline, but Professor Gilman has here, 
as in other books written by him for children, been remark- 
ably successful in seizing upon those facts which will at the 
same time interest and hold the attention of the young and 
give keynotes of use in future historical studies. The 
little treatises are suitable either for reading at home or 
for school use. 


We have more than once had occasion to refer inquirers 
on points of etiquette and manners to the excellent book 
entitled Manners and Social Usages, prepared by Mrs. John 
Sherwood and published by Harper & Brothers. A newand 
enlarged edition of this volume has just been put forth 
There is, we should gay, no doubt that this isthe best Amer- 
ican book on the topics indicated by the title, and we have 
no hesitation in heartily commending it as such. It is the 
special merit of the book that it does not confine itself to 
cut-and-dried rules of etiquette, bat abounds in sensible 
suggestions and brief and intelligent discussion of social 
ethics. It is also an essentially readable book. 


The volume of Society Verse by American Writers which 
has been collated by Mr. Ernest De Lancey Pierson and 
has been printed in dainty form by the new publishing firm 
of this city, Benjamin & Bell, contains little of a quality to 
make Mr. Austin Dobson fear for his laurels ; but among 
the eighty or ninety trifles included are a number which are 
worthy of a more lasting place in literature than the news- 
paper or magazine columns in which they originally 
appeared. Notably good are some of the poems by H. C. 
Bunner, T. B. Aldrich, Clinton Scollard, Walter Learned, 
and Helen Gray Cone. : 


The Triumph of Life. By the Rev. Thomas Stoughton Pot- 
win. (New York: John B. Alden.) In fifteen chapters the 
author presente his views on various subjects related to the 
life and death mentioned in the Scriptures, the Resurrection, 
Judgmert, and Fature Punishment, the whole being ap 
argument to support the doctrine of conditional immortal 
ity and to adjust it in its place in the faith of believers. 
But we doubt if any one will be convinced or feel the ques- 
tion settled by a perusal of this book. — 


Bible Doctrines. By the Rev. A. Richie, Ph.D. (Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell.) The varied doctrines and traths ot 
Christianity are arrapged alphabetically, explained and 
illustrated so that the Christian worker will find in this 
book a Dictionary of Bible Truth which will often be a 
help in preparing to lead a prayer-meeting, teach in Sunday- 
school, or instruct a class of young disciples. 


History of the Irish Presbyterian Church. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hamilton, M.A. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) 


| 


This is the last volume of the very admirable Handbooks | 


| prophet, | 


for Bible Classes and Private Students, It will be of spe- 
cial value to Presbyterians, but not without importance to 
those who desire to understand the religious elements 
which enter into the present Irish questions. 


Our Sovereign Lady: A Book for Her Feople (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) is one of the many booklets called 
out by the jubilee of Queen Victoria. It gives the personal 
history of the Queen, and brings out cistinctly her do- 
mestic and individual excellencies. It is by the author 
of **English Hearts and English Hands,’’ assisted by 
L. E. OR. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘My Confession” and ‘ Que Faire” 
will be published at once in translation by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

—The dramatization of ‘‘She’’ just produced in San 
Francisco is said to be clever. Itis spectacular rather than 
dramatic. 

—The London newsdealers have already subscribed for . 
10,000 copies of Rider Haggard’s latest book, ‘‘ Allin 
Quatermain.”’’ 

—In London was sold at auction early this month a copy 
of Caxton’s *‘ Boethius De Consolatione.”’ It brought $780, 
which was regarded as not a high price. 

—Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s book on Shakespeare will be 
sold by public subscription, the publishers being K 8. 
Peale & Co., of Chicago. Tie title of the work is ‘‘ The 
Great Cryptogram ; or, Lord Bacon’s Cipher in the S8o- 
called Shakespearean Plays.’’ 

—A writer in London ‘*‘ Truth”’ reprints two stanzas from 
Mr. Swinburne's Jubilee Ole, and compares them with 
certain prose opinions on the Queen and royalty published 
some time ago by Mr. Swinburne. If Mr. Swinburne is 
correctly quoted, consistency is not a strong point with 
him. 

—The London ‘‘ Graphic’ is in the habit of furnishing 
its readers with effective illustrations of almost all incidents 
and phases of life throughout the British Empire. It has 
certainly done nothing detter than its profuse illustration 
of the Jubilee ceremonies and festivities. Its Jubilee num- 
ber was one of the best of its kind ever issued by a paper 
which holds the first rank among pericdicals of its class. 

—A recent visitor to the grave of Thackeray in Kensal 
Green declares it to be ‘‘as simple and unpretentious as 
was his life.’ It is covered by a low wall of brick, on 
which is laid a large horizontal slab of white marble, per- 
fectly plain, and with only the full name and the years of 
birth and death. His mother lies beside him. An iron 
railing running a little higher than the slab surrounds the 
lot, and is thickly entwined with ivy and other climbing 
vines. On the marble slab rested some freshly cut flowers. 

—The report of the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, held at Boston in 
June, shows a materia) gain in the number of students and 
correspondents, and gives encouraging proof of the excel- 
lent results of the methods of the Society. The last term 
558 students have been on the roll, and have been in charge 
of 191 correspondents. The ‘‘ perseverance’’ ratio repre- 
sents about eighty-one per cent. of the whole. The depart- 
ments of History, Art, French, German, English Literature, 
and Sanitary Science have all been well sustained. 

—The Froebel Society of London offers prizes to the 
amount of twenty guineas for the best essays on the follow. 
ing subject: *‘ The Ethical Teaching of Froebel, as Gath- 
ered from his Works.’’ The competition is open to all the 
world. Essays must be sent in not later than the lst of 
November, addressed Froebel Secretary, Office of ‘‘ Journal 
of Education,’”’ 86 F'eet Street, London, Eogland. Each 
essay must bear a motto, the real name of the writer being 
inclosed in a separate sealed envelope. It is proposed to 
award a first prise of fifteen guineas, and a second prize of 
five guineas. 

—Mr. Besant says that it was Mr. Rice who proposed the 
literary partnership which was dissolved only by the death 
of the latter. He also proposed the subject of the first 
aovel—had, indeed, written several chapters of it before the 
matter was talked over. This was ‘‘ Ready-Money Morti- 
boy,’’ the first crude idea of which was ‘‘ the return of the 
Prodigal Son ten times worse than when he went away.’ 
It was published anonymously and ‘‘on commission.’’ Its 
success was unmistakable, and it is still widely read. But 
in its three-volume form, when it only appealed to the cir- 
culating libraries (which took, in all, 400 copies), its sale 
did not realize a profit of more than £70. An American 
publisher gave the authors £50; ‘‘ but we did not get rich 
by the success of ‘ Dick Mortiboy.’”’ 

—In the ‘‘ Andover Review ’’ for August the topics dis- 
cussed at greatest length by the editors are ‘‘ The Prevalent 
Aversion to Theological Controversy ’’—the opinion being | 
expressed that indifference rather than excessive zea] is the 
danger of the time—and ‘‘ Two Months Before Springfield,’’ 
under which title it is declared that ‘‘the indications are 
now that the meaning of Springfield will be the commission- 
ing of Messrs. Noyes, Torrey, and Morse ’’ Tne contributors 
to this issue are: Dr. W. W. Adams, who writes of the 
** Alleged Failure of Christianity as Redemption ;'’ Professor 
F. H. Stoddard, who describes the present ‘‘ Conditions of 
Labor in England’? as compared with our own, coming 
to the conclusion that the English workman is getting 
less wages and living with less comfort than the 
American ; Miss Anna L. Dawes, who writes vigorously and 
sensibly in deprecation of the fashion of dissecting an 
author’s personal life and foibles instead of going to his 
books for the epirit of his work, the Carlyle controversy 
serving as text ; and Hamilton W. Mabie, wnose aubject is 
Robert Browning, the paper dealing with the poet’s charac- | 
teristic quality as artist and thinker, his conception of life 


and nature, and his message ag poet, philosopher, and 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 


A Companion Book to Religion.” 


MY CONFESSION. 


By Count LyoFr N 


Youth,” etc. 12mo. $1. 


This volume gives an autoblographical aeocdink 
of the change in the author’s ag gens opinions, 
was brought 
about; all of which is told in the ei delightful 
manner, and wiil enable the reader to understand 


and the various causes by which 1 


more clearly his “My Religion,” which is the 
sequel to this volume. 


t and second — sold before publica- 


edition in press. 


Mrs. Shillaber's Gook Book. 


A Prectical Guide for Housekeepers. By Lypra Btates. BY 
SHILLABER. With introduction by Mrs. Parting- 


ton. 12mo, $1.25, 


* Well, well,” said Mrs Partington, her specta. 
cles beaming ‘with delight *, she turned over the 


leweves of the new cookery book, declare, it ex- 


cites my salvation glands even to ‘read the names of 
It seems as though the greatest 
epicac might flad something among all these meee 


these good things. 
and cosmetics to give a jest to appetite 


a book like this will come into a house like an eaaie 
, and be a quarantine 


in the desert of the i Sa 
of perpetual peace 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


. TOLSTOI, author of “ Anna Kare 
nina,” ** Ivan Ilyitch,” ** Boyhood, Childhood, and 


APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., F.R8. 
CONTENTS: 


Tne Doty or Haprr- | Tue VALveE or True 
{Ess T 


THe OF. £TRAVEL 
Dury. ‘THe PLEASURES OF 
A Sone or Pooks. Home. 
THE CHoics oF Books. | SCIENCE 
THE BLESsING OF | EpUcATION, 


FRIENDS. 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents; paper cover, 35 cents. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 


The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive 
Cendition of Man, Mental and ®ocial Con- 
dition of Savages. Fourth edition, with numer- 
ous additions. With Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
$5. 

Prehistoric Times, as illustrated by Ancient 
Remains andthe Mannersand Customs of 
Modern Savages. Illustrated. New revised 
edition. 8vo, cloth, $5. 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps. A Record of Observations 
on the Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. With 
Colored Plates. 12mo, cloth, §2. 


For sale by ali booksellers ; or any work sent by the 


publishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
1,3 & 5 New York. 


Chautauqua Periodicals 


Chautauqua 
Assembly Daily Herald. 

In ninateen 

First issue July 
| The Organ of the yea Assembly . 
It contains : 


-  Ower seventy lectures from the ablest 
lecturers in this coun 
Full —e of Special Classes and 


Method 
‘Bhetches of Chautauqua life and people. 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD, - $1 00 
In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, TO ONE 3 
Post-OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH, - - 90 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Con- 
tains ten numbers in the volume. 


i D t t of great merit. fur. 
nishing. articles from the foremost writers in the 


In Clubs of five or more to ene Post-ofiice 
Vol. VIII. will begin with the October number. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS AND QIRLS. 


CHAUTAUQUA AND GIRLS Is a four-page 

per pubiished at Chautauqua in the inter- 

est pong Fig ourg People. It is freely illustrated 

with pictures c teristic of Chautauqua life. 
12 numbers in the volume. 

One copy for the season, 8 .5O 

Five or more to one Post-office address, each, AO 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 


The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Heraid, - $2 25 
The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Horaid and 
Chautauqua Boys and Girls -  - - 270 


1,35 


RE PLEASURES OF 


Late Educational Publications. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 


APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING BOOKS, by James Jononxor. 


1. Grandfather’s Stories. \ Partl. Stories of the Olden Time. 
Il. Stories of Heroic Deeds. Part Il. Ten Great Events in 
tI ‘Part I. Stories of Our Country. History. 
* /Part Il. Stories of Other Lands. V. How Nations Crow and Decay: 
The methods of this sertes are all in accord with the canons of the new education—the mind Is fed 


with real knowledge, reading is taught incidentally in gaining the knowledge, and the faculties of the 
mind are develope in their natural order. 


APPLETONS’ PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Prepared on‘a new and! original plan. Richly illustrated with engravings, diagrams, and maps tn 
color, and including a separate chapter on the geological history and the physical featuresaof the United 


IV. - 


Henry Gannett. 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geo 
logical Survey. 


C. Hart Merriam, M D. 


Adjanct Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Columbia College, New York, Liter- 
ary Editor. 


John 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D. | 
Professor of Geology and Paleontology, Colum- 
bia College. 


Charles H. Hitchcock. Ph.D. 
of Geology and Mineralogy, Dartmouth 
ege 


W. Le Conte Stephens. Ph.D. 
Professor of Physios, Packer Collegiate Inst. 
William H. Dall. 
Of the United States National duseum. 


The untque and valuable features embodied in Appletons’ new Fhysical Geography place it at once in 
advance of any work of the kind heretofore published Thecorpsof scientific specielists enlisted in the 
aration of this book presents an array of t alent never before enlisted in the making of a single text 
Sok. The — of Teachers everywhere must at once be aroused when it is known that such a work 


APPLETONS’ NEW ARITHMETICS. 


TWO VOLUMES. 
Magnificently Illustrated, Philosophically Treated. 


I. Numbers Illustrated © 
And applied in Language, Drawing, and lKeading Lessons. 
jor Primary Schools. 

By ANDREW J. RICKOFF and E. C. 


II. Numbers Applied. 
A Complete Arithmetic forall Grades. VPreparedonthe Inductive Method, with 
many new and especially practical features. 

By ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 


Arithmetic can be practic vend 2 taught an soon as it ia relieved of its abstract methods of demonstra- 
stration. Appletons’ new “Standard Arithmetics ’’ were the first books to successfully cope with this 
difficulty, and this explains why they are eo profusely illustrated. In the elementary book—‘* Numbers 
llustrated ’"—the subject of numbers is developed by means of suggestive and attractive pictures. 
These are by far the most practical and comprehensive text-books ever issued on the subject. 


A Treatise on Surveying. 


COMPRISING THE THEORY AND TRE PRACTICE. By W. M. GILLesprz, LL D. Revised and en 
larged by Capy wh smote President of Case School of Applied Sclence. With numerous Lllustrations, 
Diagrams, and various Tables 

The two works by Dr. Gillespie, hitherto published separately, “Leveling and Higher Surveying,” 
and “ Practical Treatise on Surveying.’’ have been thorougbly revised and are now united in this volume, 
forming a complete and systematic work that covers the whole subject of practical and theoretical sur 


veying. 


Wood’s Companion First Reader. 


A Bupplementary Work for first-reader grades. 


Brewster’s First Book of Chemistry. 


A Ceurse of 8imple Experiments for Beginners. 


Johonnot’s Curious Flyers, eakataicnn and 
Swimmers. 


An Additional volume of ‘‘The Natural History headers.” No.3, Intermediate. 


Bowen’s Astronomy by Observation. 
Laurie’s Rise of Universities. 


Volume IIL, “ International Education Series.” * 


Dreyspring’s Easy Lessons in Stench: 


Based on the successful Cumulative Method. 


Keep’s Greek Lessons. 


Prepared to accompany the Grammar of Hadley and Allen. 


Gates’s Latin Word-Building. 


An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. 


Harkness’s Ceesar’s Commentaries. 


New Piletortal Ed'tion With full Dictionary. life of Cewar, Wap of Gaul, Plans of Battles Outline 
of the Roman Milit wy System, ets., and Notes to the author’s Stan tard I. atin Grammar Contalnoing 
pumerous colore 4 ewer showing the movements of armies, military uniforms, arms, standards, etc., 
which, in point of beauty, are sap-rior to any edition of Cwsar yet published. 


English Composition and Rhetoric. 
Enlarged Edition. Part Firat: INTELLECTUAL ELEMENTS OF STYLE. By ALEXANDER BalIn, 
LL D., wot the University of Aberdeen. 


Dr. Bain’s well-known manual of “English Composit'on and Rhetoric” has been remodeled and 
enlarged, both in exposition and a "asa is made to fall under two divis.ons, the first of which 
is now publishea, the second to follow short 


On Teaching Eristish. | 


WITH DETAILED EXAMPLES, AND AN INQUIRY INTO THE — OF POETRY. By 
ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D., author of * English Composition and Khetori 


e present volume is auxiliary to the enl edition of the author’s ‘‘ English Composition and 
phere ’’ the first part of which, ‘* Intellect Elements of Style,” is published at the same time. 


Principles of Education Practically Applied. 


By J. M. GREENWOOD, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


*“ The object of this work throughout is to tmpress this important question upon the mind of the 
teacher. ‘ t ow shall J teach so as to have my puplis become self reliant, independent, manly men and 
womanly women ?’’—[From the Preface. 


The Ventilation and Warming of School 
Buildings. 


By Gripert B. Moreison, Teacher of Physics and Chemistry in Kansas City High School, 
of “ The International Education Seriles,’”’ edited by WiLLIam T. Harris, LL.D. 


ure, 


Nathaniel L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Botany, Columbia College, 
George F. Kanz 
Gem Expert and Mineralogist with Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co., New York. 


Lieut. George M. Stoney. 
Naval Department, Washington. 


An Arithmetic 


DAVIS. 


Vol, 1V. 


Krusi’s Analytic Manual of Drawing. 


Revised and enlarged. : 
OTHER NEW WORKS IN PRESS, 


Bend for price-list, full descriptive catalogue, ‘ Educational Notes,” etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


Ornithologist of the Department of Agricult-] 


SUMMER SONGS, AUTUMN MELODIES, 
WINTER ANTHEMS, SPRING CAROLS, 


By the thousand and hundred thousand, are found 
on the shelves of our great musie atore. If not 
“bursting Into song,” they are at least fully 
weighted with the best and most poputar music of 
the day. 

It is in vain to give any idea of the wealth of our 
Sheet Music catalogue by any series of advertise. 
ments. Persons wishing to select will please send 
for lists or ca‘alogues, or call at the Diteon” 
stores (Boston, New York, or Philadelphia), or ex- 
amine the musie with Ditson & Co.’s imprint in 
any respectable music store. 

New music and booka are faithfully and recu- 
rately described in Ditson « Co.'s MUSICAL 
RECORD, a monthly costing but 81 per year, 
which dollar is ampiy repaid to every music pur. 
chaser in the information conveyed, the good Vocal 
and Instrumental music and well made reading 
columns of this monthly magazine. 

We mention, as prominent Music Books to be used 
the ensuing season. Jehovah's Praise (81), a fine 
Church Music Book by Emerson; New spiritual 
Bonge (55 cta.), by Tenney « Hoffman, and the 
Children’s Diadem (5 cts.),a new and very brich 
Sunday School Song Book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


resident 


Hitcheock 


The Newest Church 
Book, and the Best. 


“The nearest to perfection.” 
The Christian Union, 


A. S. BARNES & GO.. Publishers, 
and 113 William St, 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For AUGUST has Editortal 
Prevalent Aversion to Theological Con- 
troversy,and Two Months Kefore Spring- 
field, with four excellent body articles on im- 
portant subjects. 35 cts.; $4 a year 

** The reading of the Andover Review is indis- 
pensable to one who wishes to understans current 
theological, religious. and philanthropic thought. It 
is eyually able and interesting ’ 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 EAST BEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO, 


BY HUBERT P, MAIN. 

HIS new book has been prepared expressly for 
the Reed Organ. It contains a thorough course 
of valuable instruction, a number of useful incer. 
ludes in different keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces 
especially adapted for tune parlor at home ; also, 
several pages of songs and hymn tunes. Large 

Folio Boards, S1 5uU. Sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 


Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E.Ninth St.,New York, 


Si Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards, 


ron 


MELSON & SONS,42 Bigscher 


With a Large Faculty of Superior In atructer 


and a spleatid bullding for its exclusive use, the 
Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual advan teges for 
the Study of Music. 


Terms begin THIRD WEEK in September, 


WEEK in Januar’, FIRST We#EK in April. 


If you are intending to —— music in any of its 


branches, send fur catalogue to 


F. B. RICE, Direcror 
Oberlin, Obio. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You ean, a ten weeks’ Sail master either of theam 
lamguages sufficiently for. every-day and business cot 
versatic Dr. Rich. S. RosgnTuav’s celebrate* 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 
hooks of each language, with pri 1nswers t> 
ewestions, and correction of exercises. Sampi- 


OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 
J. & R, LAMB, 59 Carmine S8t., N. Y, 


Address T. L. FLoop, Editor and Proprietor, 
MEADVILLE, Pa | 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 6. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPERFECT CRITICS. 


Hymns are imperfect, but their critics may be more so. 

The late lamented Rev. 8. W. Duffield left us a store- 
house of rich things in his ‘‘ English Hymns,” and of 
the hymn, ‘‘ When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” he 
says, ‘‘ Probably this is the very finest hymn of Dr. 
Watts.” 

A writer of one of the Oxford essays (1858) selected 
this hymn as the “‘ finest” which Dr. Watts wrote, 

The former Biblical Professor, B. B. Edwards, of 
Andover, was a man of unusual literary taste and of 
the finest religious feeling, and of his two special fa- 
vorite hymns this was one. 

Other testimonies from those equally reputed for their 
judgment as we!] as their piety could be cited classing 
this hymn among the best in our religious literature. 

It is left for a writer in The Christian Union, in a 
late issue, to outrage the feelings of those to whom this 
hymn is precious and sacred by a cold-blooded dissec- 
tion of its lines. He puts in his scalpel and cuts it into 
pieces, and holds up the parts with the question, ‘‘ Is 
this poetry ?” ‘‘Is this religion?” He calls its lan- 
guage ‘‘ stilted and forced.” Some lines ‘‘ mere filling,” 
** without meaning,” and even ‘‘ not true.” Alas that 
our dear old hymn should be £0 roughly treated! But 
criticisms so filmsy and small do not lessen its value or 
excellence. ‘‘ When J survey,” etc. Why ‘‘ survey he 
asks. Why not? Is there not a breadth and height to 
the ‘‘ wondrous cross” which {is implied in this very 
word ? 

‘© And pour contempt,” etc. Is ‘‘this mere filling,” 
when you have a vivid figure of the way in which our 


_ pride may be quenched ? 


Aud who can mistake the spirit of consecration in the 
words, “ All the vain things,” etc.? Does that present 
tense vitiate the meaning? Cana truly converted man 
who has felt the power of Christ’s sacrifice on his heart 
repeat that tender, subduing couplet, 

** See from his head, his hands,”’ etc., 
and then say “it means nothing”? And worse yet to 
charge good Dr. Watts with untruthfulness, quoting 
the star za— 
‘* His dying crimson, like a robe,”’ 

adding, ‘‘ That is simply not true.” It is easy to detect 
the spirit of these criticisms, but to what muliitudes do 
these figures have an infinite meaning, and how true 
they are felt to be ! 

And, once more, we must ask if it is possible fora 
Christian man, with even a faint conception of his in 
debtedness to Christ and of the eternal love in his 
redemption, to write the meaning out of that grandest 
stanza of all, 

‘© Were the whole realm of nature mine,”’ 

and condemn it as neither poetry nor religion. The 
hymna has been my epecial friend and helper in the 
Christian life, and the infifction of these wounds 
prompted an instant cry in protest. Its poetry may be 
far from perfect, but its religion is of the most vital 
kind. Not from ‘‘ mere association’ would thousands 
bring the same testimony, but from a genuine ex- 
perience embodied in {ts stanzas. We have no per- 
fect hymns, but here fs one far above the average 
even in its faulty poetry. If the real hymn-book is 
coming in the future, whatever changes may be found 
therein, one hymn will still be read on its pages and 
sung by its readers. The Christian Church will not 
allow its omission, unless she has defiected from the true 
faith and spiritual life that inspired it, in which case the 
hymn-book would cease to bereal. Religion without 
poetry is much to be preferred to poetry without 
religion ; but they should be joined in all our hymns. 

The Song of Solomon, it is said, can be underatood 
only by those who have reached the highest spiritual 
attainments. Only such are equal to the effort of 
spiritualizing its sensuous imagery. So now the revolt 
against theee material figures may indicate more than 
a suspicion of decadence in plety. 

If the church grows in spirituality we may con- 
fidently assert that on the pages of its real hymn-book, 
as upon its own heart, will ever be printed this ‘‘ finest 
hymn of Dr. Watts,” and it will be sung with increas- 
ing volume, and even our critics shall sing it, with the 


spirit and the understanding also. J. 
DR. BUSHNELL’S COMMENT ON THE ANDOVER 
CONTROVERSY. 


In reading the ‘‘Life of Horace Bushnell” lately I 
have come across a passage which, though written in 
1858, exactly describes the position of those who are 
now fighting what is called the New Theology. The 
passage referred to occurs in Dr. Bushnell’s review of 
his pastorate on the twentieth anniversary. He speaks 
of the difficulty he had of satisfying both the New and 
Old School among his hearers, because they were both 
looking for certain stereotyped terms and phrases which 
had the “‘ right ring” and determined one’s orthodoxy or 


heterodoxy. He #ays he had more difficulty with the 
Old Schcol side, ‘‘ for with them {t was a point not 
merely to resist the New Theology of the day, but, as by 
a kind of necessary implication, to see that nothing was 
varied from the manner and form in which they had 
been taught ; and they were not easily sati:fied, even if 
the variation took them backward toward a more gen- 
uine antiquity.” How true is every word here of the 
present controversy between New and Old Theology ! 
Though not in form, yet in substance it may be regarded 
as a startling prophecy. It is Dr, Bushnell’s comment 
on the present controversy. 

What a bitter, bitter struggle that was over Dr. Bush- 
nell! And yet many of his opponents, like good old 
Dr. Hawes, came to see and acknowledge their mistake. 
Can it be that that struggle is to be gone through again— 
only with this difference : the absence of Bushnell’s 
spirit and power ? 

I have been struck with the remarkable correspond- 
ence between that controversy thirty years ago and the 
present one. What good did it conserve ? The triumph 
of the truth ? Then for the truth's sake let it go on. I 
am the last one to deny the historic right of the Christian 
Church to contend for the truth and cast out error—in 
essentials; but, alas for the soul-aches, the enmities, 
the deceptions, the divisions of religious controversy ! 
Is it necessary ? Is it Christiike ? Does the truth need 
such contention? Certainly there has always been too 
much of the ‘‘ heresy-hunting ” tendency among Chrik- 
tian believers. Why not follow the Master’s directions 
and let some of the tares—if heretics can be 80 regarded 
—grow up with the wheat ? 

One of the members of the General Association of 
which Dr. Bushnell was a member calls for a division 
in these violent words: ‘‘Sir, we are in earnest. We 
can never sit down contented in fellowship with those 
who teach such doctrines, or who give them their shfeld 
and countenance. DJvisfon is the very last resort, to be 
thought of only when all other possible efforts sha)! have 
failed. I pray God that the necessity for such a division 
may never come. But if, in the last resort, there shall 
be no other remedy, but we muet hold such doctrines, 
their propagators and abettois, in fellowship, then I 
pray God that there may be life enough left to divide.” 
How like an echo of these words are some we have 
heard lately ! 

Where is the Christian fellowship ? The spirit is more 
adapted to the early Caristian centuries. Ought there 
not, in the nineteenth century, to be more of the Cariast- 
like spirit? I do not belfeve we are to look for a divis 
ion to-day any more than in 1852 The truth is a unit 
with many sides. Wecannot rend it nor suppress it, 
and in G:d’s providence we shall not be permitted to do 
£0. Would God no more energy were withdrawn from 
aggressive Coristian effort and expended in such a use- 
less and wasteful manner! What is New Theology and 
Old Theology in comparison with the kingdom of God 
and its triumph ? GrEorRGE R. Dickryson. 

St. Paci, Minn. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


There is a church in the East End of London where 
parties so desiring can be married for sevenpence 
ha’penny. 


An experiment some time since made to ascertain the 
extreme thinness which it was possible to obtain in 
rolled fron showed as the result a sheet of about the 
substance of writing paper; in fact, 150 sheets would be 
required to constitute one inch of substance. 


A Weatern editor declared the other day that a certain 
tough locality in his town was worse than ‘‘the in- 
famous Rotten Row in London.” Our readers, of course, 
know that the Rotten Row ifs the famous fashionable 
drive in Hyde Park. 


A Rilo Janelro journal asserts that on a large hemp 
farm in Braz\l twenty monkeys have been taught to cut 
the hemp and prepare it for sale. It is added that the 
animals are preferred to negroes, because they work 
much faster and the coat of feeding them is trifling. 


The question is often asked, in regard to the pronun- 
clation of Latin, How do the majority of American col- 
leges teach it ? According to the most reliable statistics, 
155 of the entire number, 833, pronounce by the Roman 
method, 144 by the English method, and 34 by the Con- 
tinental. 


Experimenta seem to show that a large ocean steamer, 
go'ng at nineteen knots an hour, will move over about 
two miles after its engines are stopped and reversed, 
and no authority gives less than a mile or a mile and a 
half as the required space to stop its progress. The 
violent collisions in some cases during fog may thus be 
accounted for. ee 

One oi the queerest facts in natural history has been 
discovered by the Rev. J. J. Lafferty, of Richmond, 
who gives it to the world in his religious journal as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ When a sparrowhawk pounces on a guinea he 
lets the guinea fly, but the hawk, sitting on the back of 


the fowl, uses his own tall to guide the guinea. He 
always steers his victim to his nest in the forest.—[At- 
lanta Constitution. 


A large church has become offended with the Baptist 
newspapers, who announced that it had called a 
preacher whom it had not called, and now it calls upon 
the editors of those papers to put the matter right. One- 
half of the calls you see floating around are bogus calls. 
The papers themselves are imposed upon.—[ Richmond 
Religious Herald. 


A London corretpondent tells a story which is going 
about regarding six Scotch bailies who went up to that 
city to present an address of congratulation to her 
Majesty. ‘They asked, he says, what they had to do on 
entering the Queen’s presence, and were told they 
should kiss hands. Thereupon Ballle No. 1, as he. 
solemnly stalked past the throne, raised his hand to his 
mouth, and blew her Majesty «a kiss. The remaining 
five followed suit, till the Queen had a fit of the heartt- 
est laughter she has enjoyed for a long time. 


A journal entitled ‘‘ Farm and Home” has recently 
asked its Canadian readers for their opinions upon the 
annexation of Canada to the United States. Out of 
910 answers 700 are opposed and 210 ere in favor 
of the proposition. Butit is foteresting to note thst 
in the provinces of Oatarfo and Quebec, which lle next 
to the United States, the majority {n favor of annexa.- 
tion is almost two to one. Most of the answers come 
from Nova Scotia, and it fs in Nova Scotia that the 
sentiment against annexation seems strongest. 


Professor Shaler’s article on tornadoes and cyclones 
in ‘‘Scribner’s Magezine” for August ccentalns repro- 
ductions of two instantaneous photographs of a tornado 
which passed over Jamestown, Dak., on June 6, 1887. 
The publishers had made a special search for negatives 
of storms, and given notice of it to many Western 
photographers. This fortunate opportunlty occurred 
after the article was already in type. It is believed that 
a complete cloud-whirl has not before been photo. 
graphed ; at all events, thorough inquiry has discovered 
no instance, 


A new rendering of ‘‘D V.’—I heard an excelient 
story the other day, that was told at the expense of a 
well-known business man of this city. A letter was 
received from the ayent of a New York firm, stating 
that he would be in Albany ona certain uay, D.V. The 
Albanian studied on the initials some time, and finslly 
handed the letter to his porter to see if that functionary 
could enlighten him. The porter glanced atthe D. V. 
an instant, and, looking upto his employer with a con- 
tempiuous smile, said: ‘‘ Why, that’s simple enough. 
He means he'll be up on either the ‘ Drew’ or ‘ Vib- 
bard.’”—[Albany Argus. 


It ought to console people who are bitten this summer 
by the motquito to be told by a scientist that the 
moaquito is wondrously beautiful. ‘‘ Place one.” he 
says, ‘‘under a microscope. Adjust the lenses. Now 
place your eye to the eye-piece. Presto! The tiny 
dirt colored speck has vanished, and in its place appears 
the most radiant and gorgeous creature which the mind 
can conceive of. The wings are of pale amber, the legs 
and thorax magenta, the body dark green, the eyes 
purplish black and glittering Ifke diamonds, the pro- 
boscis shining like ebony. Compared with this pomp 
and magnificence of decoration the brightest and most 
vivid of the painters’ pigments are muddy.” — 


Joseph Garrison, of Idaho, who has jst been notified » 
from Washington that his pension was allowed, claimed 
back pension from 1848 By temporarily waiving a 
heavier claim for entire disability resulting from a 
wound on the head, infi'cted by a bowlder thrown from 
the roof of a house at the storming of the City of Mox- 
ico, he has been allowed twelve dollars a month, with 
six per cent. interest per annum, since 1848—a period of 
thirty-nine years. Havirg served in the War-of the Re 
bellion as a lieutenant in the Second California Cavalry, 
he expects to get an additional sum. The allowance to 
him so far will secure him over $10,000, and when his 
other claims for increased pension are adjudicated, he 
expects to receive $15 000 to $20,000 more. 


Speaking of the fact that the newly coined sixpence 
is unpopular in England because ft is feared that {t may 
be gilded and cffered as a half-sovereign, which it 
resembles in size and design, the ‘‘ Pall Mall” says: 
‘‘ A few years ago Japan had two coins identical in ap- 
pearance save in that one was gold, the other of silver, 
This was too much for the commercial honesty of one 
of our banks. Millions of these silver coins were ehipped 
over to China to be gilt, and these came back by the 
shipload to pass in Japan as gold! That bank’s profits” 
were phenomenal in those days—but Nemesis has made 
amends. The amount of gold placed on the coins varied 
curiously, as samples kept at the Osaka Mint testify. 
We have now courted the repetition of the history of 
the Japanese dus, and, if all accounts be true, with the 
same result. What a thing it Is to be civilized !” 
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Aug. 11, 1887. 
— 
FINANCIAL. 


During the week past several] Important 
events have occurred tending to clarify 
ihe atmosphere and to dispose of obstacles 
in the way of better feeling and an im. 
proved condition. First, the pool in wheat 
which 
which blockaded all outward movement of 
this cereal from the Paclfic coast, col- 
lapsed during the week, leaving consider- 
able evidence of damage to the local finan- 
clal interests there, for the pool was 
carrying about 22,000,000 bushels,and this 
served to paralyz2 all healthy activity in 
the market. It is very fortunate that the 
parties who institute these corners are the 
onegs this year who are suffering from 
their own folly, for the collapse of their 
movement has left them loaded with high- 


_ priced wheat on which they must lose a 


large percentage. 

The money market {3 easy at four per 
cant. to four and one-half per cant. In- 
deed, there has been no stringency during 
this whole serles of semi-panics3 fn stocks 
It was not money siringency but the ap 
prehension of money stringency that was 
used to produce this violent depression in 
securities. Now the Government has 
come forward, as has so frequently been 
urged in this column, and has adver. 
tieed to pay six months’ interest in advance 
on over one thougand million dollars in 
bonded debt, and has given notice, in ad 
dition, that it will recelve proposals from 
holders of four and one-half per cent. 
bonds to sell them to the Government. 
The moral effect has been to completely 
disarm the croskers about tight money, 
and has removed a weapon which prom- 


ised to be very effectual in disturbing 


all legitimate business and financial 
enterprises during the autumn. The 
effect of this change in the finan 


clal atmosphere is shown in a marked 
improvement in the temper and prices 
of Wall Street; it has had the effect to 
demoralize the destructive element which 
was well organized and had gathered some 
very substantial profits from its move. 
ments, which they are now in the way 
of losing. This bear party has now, ap- 
parently, lost its hold on the minds of 
people, and cannot work at all effectually 
on the apprehensions and fears of security 
holders. Its only weapon, about, was 
tight money from Government lockups, 
and now that {s taken, the great prosperity 
of business, both of commerce and rail- 
ways, and the proralse for great crops, are 
having their legitimate influence. Tho 
threatening condition of the corn crop for 
lack of rain, in certain sections, {is re- 
moved by an abundant ratnfall, and the 
promiee of cotton and corn are again 
equal to the earller predictions, while 
wheat is considered safe for a fair crop. 
The week past has witnessed a renewed 
revival in the fron and steel trade, and the 
coal traffic is widening on account of the 
late summer demand, which promises to 
exceed any former year in the history of 
the trade. Forefgn exchanve {is on the 


_verge of gold import prices, with smal! 


lots coming. The creation of new co!ton 
bills soon will tend to weaken rates, and 
start a fresh movement of specle and bull. 
ion this way. The exports from this port 
are again large, aggregating over $7,300.,. 
000 for the week. 

The Burllogion & Quincy road report 
for June gross earnings of $2 140 833; 
net earaings, $861 547—a falling off of 

77,000 from June of last year; but the 
years earnings thus far show, gross, 
$13 276,106, against $11.523 376 for the 
same perlod of 1886, making a gain of 
$1,752 730. The net gain for the same 
time is $1 150.828 The Chicago & North- 
western road makes a remarkably favor 
able exhibit, showing an increase in gross 
earnings for the fiscal year, to May 31, of 
$2 041,715, and a net increase of $940.- 
233. After paying seven per cent. on its 
preferred stock and six per cent. on its 
common for the year, the company ex- 
hibits a surplus of $2612 291. This 
makes its actual earnings eleven per cent. 
and over on both classes of stock. 


existed In San Francieco, and 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Union Pacific Company returns an 
increase in net earnings for the ons month 
of June, over the same period of 1886, of 
$507,000. This property was never better 
managed and never more flourishing. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase...... $°42,700 
Specie, decrease. . en . 1,674,400 
Legal tenders, decrease . oe 170,100 
Deposits, decrease........ 2,544,300 
Reserve, decrease...........--. 1,203,425 


This leaves a surplus reserve of about 
$7 000 000 In the banks, with money four 
per cent. to four and a half. 

Both bond and stock markets are strong 
at close of the week. WALL STREET. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 


$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally Inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 
judgment and exvertence, based on the above. 
Correspondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 
fully answered. 
Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMELEE, President. 
STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Boston. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT VO, 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
134 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO. ©. MORRILL. Vice-Pres’t. H.E. BALL, Pres't- 
P: BARTLETT. sstSec. B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST €0. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


#2.000,000 
1000:000 


Capital Subscribed 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent.. running ten years, and based 
exclusively upon Western Farm Mortgages. held in 
trust by the American Loan and Trust Compa 

New York for the benefit of the boudholdera. Ther 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 
the most desirable investment now offe Also 


Mortgages. 


Es. 
NEW YORK, 2s 112 8. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street | KANSAS CITY, 7th &Del Bt. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, per 
Semi: luterest. Na by 
CLARK & Ct in sums of S200 and Socanin 
pons made and renritied 
charge. BEST LOCATION CON ‘THE UNION. 
Fifteen years’ experience. Ampl Sapital Wide 
connections, Refer to the “ Congregationalist.”’ 
Send for form, eee, and refer@nces before you 
invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPULIs, MINN. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
3 Offer strictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- &@ 


ing6 to7 percent. interest, well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. a 
ga Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, we 
G1 good character, our invariable requirements, We ee 

> Collect and remit principal and Interest free 3 


Send for pamphlet containing 4 
‘est. 


to lender 
—_— aud references Eust and 


441 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital(fully paid ),$250.000. Assets, $792,525.72 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as heretofore, drawing 
7 Per Cent Guaranteed. Also J and 15 vear 6 Per 
Cent Gold Debentures Fach Scriea of Debentures 
of $100,000 is secured by first mortgages for 215,000 fon 
land a two and one-half to five times the amount 
the mortgage) held in trust by the 
Trust C ompany of N. Y.; and also by our pe 

and Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS ofa MILLION DOL. 


LARS. Twelv: years experience. More than 2.000 investors 
can testify to ‘ee Ppromptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their investments. New York Office, 137 Broadway. C. C. 
Hine & Son, Albany, N. Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 


M.V.B. Bull & Co., agts. Boston Office, 34 School Street, 
M.D. Brooks Re snd for Pamphiets, Porma and Ful! In. 
formution. L. PERKINS, — LAWRENCE, KAN. 


— 


6 O O 
The American Investment Comonny, of Em- 
metaburg, lowa, with a Paid-u $600,- 
See, surplus 875, 00 oO Mortg 
wing seven percent. Also, 6 per cont. 10 
Bonds secured 105 per cent. of first 
Loans d in the 
Jompany. N. 5 per certificates 
deposit for periois under one year. Write for full 
ormation and refererces to the company at 150 


Nassnn &t , Mew Vork 
A L. ORYSBY, Viec-President. 


MISSOURI TRUST cO. 


Authorized “9500 "cash Capltal, $200,000, 


DEBENTURES 
oF ARM LOANS 


The FI “om company organized in the State. 
Has loaned MILLIONS and had No Losses, 
for particulars and references, 


OF PI@R OP VHET 


ATLANTIC 
Muinal Insurance Company, 


Nuw York, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1886 
Premiums on _—— Risks from Ist 
January, 1886, to 3lst December, 
1886 $3,809,250 


‘on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1886........ . 1,448,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums........ $5,235,299 99 
rremiums marked off from iat J 
uary, 1886, to 81st December, 1886, $3,817,899 86 


$2,206,588 68 
same 
Return Pee. 


United States 
pms Stock, can Bank, and other 


tocks 
los secured by Stocks and other- 


$9,382,375 00 
707,100 00 
81 


een eee eee 


$12,444,511 | 69 


Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding 
tificates of profits will be paid to the pabden 
thereof, or the! 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
legal representatives, on and 

, the First of February next, from 

“interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to —- at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancel 


A dividend of Fort ate per cent. is declared on 

the net earned premiums of the Company for 

he year December, 1886, for which 
after Tuesday. 


certificates wili be issued on and 
the Third ory May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

NER, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. MOORE, RLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 

LOW, BRYCE, 

0. LOW, CHA D. LEVERICR. 
EDMUND W. CO JOHN R. 

BERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 
HOR GRAY, ISAAC BRLL. 
DODGER, EDWARD FLOYD-JONE?, 
WILLIAM HL MACY, NSON W. HARD. 
C. A THOMAS 8 MAITLAND 
JOHN D. 2 JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WI A. WEBB. IRA BURSLEY 
CHAR. P. BURDETT, JeMES A. HEWLETT 
HENRY BE. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY. 
ADOLP OYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORHE, Vice-Fresident. 
A. A. RAVEN. 2 Vice resident 


CONTINENTAL FIRE) INSURANCE CO, 


Orrices—Continental Buildings : 
New York, 100 Broadway : ; Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague, and No, 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve, ample for all claims....................... 81,2223 

The company conducts its business under the Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
Safety Funds together equal @1,'200,000 

DIRECTORS: 

A, H . LAMPORT, President. F. O. MOORE, Vice- Pres. OYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


A‘ M. KIRBY, See, Local Dep’t. B. C. TOWNSEND, See. Agency Dep’t. CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. B’klyn Dep't 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans 


Improved City Property. 
18 Years’ Experience. 
Choice Mortgages oS hand at the New York 
Iftice. 


W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


3668 Robert Street, Cor. Sth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty In St. Paul and ita environs. Reference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


NET INTEREST 0) 
Guaranteed by the oO 


TARVIS-CONELIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CU.. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Capital Paid-up.................. 000.018 00 
Debentures y first mortgages ou im- 
ows real estate held by the Mercantils Trust Co., 
ew York 
Call at Office or write for particulara 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST Co., 
239 Broadway, New York City 


mortgages on productive 


approved by Tacoma Na 

OF REFERENCES EAST AND 

West. Correspond*nce Solicited. Address - 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUA:NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tin¢@ 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


ADiSON 


CHICAGO. ROCK PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to li.es 
Fast of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link-in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Llinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa City, Des Moines, Indianola,Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,inlowa; Gallatin, Trenteu, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Seavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, ‘and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


‘The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel.its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr afithesafety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlorand Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘*‘The Famous Albert Lea Route’’ 


Retween Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Waiertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and graing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcial- 

son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  €. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres't& Gen] Manager. Ase’t Gen'] Manager. Gen. Tkt & Pass. Age 


TRAVEL VIA 


Burlington 


Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its te; .;nal points, 
with trains Pe and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Route 


DENVER, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA, 

KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting address 
7. J. POTTER, B. STONE, wy 
Ist V. P. Q. M G. P 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Lil. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Yol. 36, No. 6._ 


THE 
MuBLisHer’s PeEsk. 


New York, THurRspay, 11, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


“THE FALL OF BABYLON,” 


It is the general opinion that the mag- 
nificent spectacular exhibition that is being 
given nightly at Siint Gaorge, Staten Island, 
surpasses anything of the kind ever at- 
tempted. The representation, which is 
given in the open air, is as historically cor- 
rect in scenes depicted, in costumes, and 
in the scenery a3 it is possible to make it. 
There is nothing to offand the most fas- 
tidious. 

The feast of Balshazzar, the f*te of Baby- 
lon, the handwriting on the wall, and the 
mighty pageant of victory, celebrating with 
royal splendor the repulse of the Persians 
from the walls of Babylon, are striking and 
exceedingly handsome scenes. The venture 
bas been and is now being patronized by 
the better classes, and a most enjoyable 
evening is the result of a visit to Saint 
George. 


DR. ROBT NEWTOWN says: “I found 
GESTYLIN an excellent aid in Atonie Dyspepsia. 
Doctors should prescribe it in preference to anv other 
digestive remedy” Sod by Druggists, $1 per bot- 
tle, or Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Manufacturers, 83 John 
Street, New York. 


is not a liquid or a snuff. 


A SOFT, VELVET TEXTURE {s imparted to the skin 
by the use of Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. For skin 
diseases it shonid be used freely. Never takea 
bath without it. It is also especially useful asa 
means of bleaching and purifying woolen, cot- 
ton, and linen fabrics. 

Gileney’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black Brown. 
tke’s Teothachs Prope cureia) Minnie Mp 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


> CONGREGATIONAL, 


—H. P. Dewey, of Peoria, Ill., has accepted 
the call of the South Church at Concord, N. H. 

—A. M. Sherman, of Pearsa'ls, N Y., has re 
ceived a call to the Ocean Hill Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn. 

—‘tephern Smith has received a call from the 
Second Church of East Douglas. Mass. 

—G. B. Hatch has been installed as pastor of 
the North Church in Lynn, Mass. 

—H. E. Morrow, of Wiscasset, Me., has re- 
signed. 

—H. P. Blake has received a call fora year from 
the First (hurch of Branford, Conn. 

—R. A. Torrey, .of Minneapolis, has been 
chosen State Evangelist under the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

—G. H. Ide, of Milwaukee, accepts a call to 
the First Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 

—James F. (‘ross was recently ordained in 
Hudson, O. He will work among the Indians of 
the Northwest. 

—J.H Cooper was ordained in Addison, Wich., 
recently. 

—L. 8. Griggs has resigned the pastorate of 
the Congregational church at Terryviile, Conn., 
where be has bean settled thirteen years, to take 
effect October 17. 

—C. W. Carrick accepts a call to Dundee, 
Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—John D. Bengless, DD, chaplain of the 
United States steamship “ Brooklyn.”’ died in 
Japan on July 31. 

—A. D. Goldsmith, of Fredericktown, 0., dled 
recently. 

—W.E. Stemmins has accepted acall to the 
Second Church of Mercer, Pa. 

—F. J. Stanley, lately of Colorado, has 
received a call to Blauvelt, N. Y. 

—H. F. McEwen has taken the place of the 
Rev. Francis H. Marliag a3 pastor of the Four- 
teenth Street Church of this city, who has gone 
to the Emmanuel Church of Montreal, Canada. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Eleazar Root, rector of Trinity Church at 
Jacksonville, Filia, died there last week. Dr. 
Root was the founder and first President of 
Carroll Coiloge, Wisconsin. 

—John S. Lindsay, of St. John's Church, 
Georgetown, D. C., has bgen elected recvor of 
Christ Church, Hartford, Conn. 


—William Norwood, D.D., died at Richmond, 


Va., on July 29. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Edgar W. Russell died at Nottingham, Pa., 
on Tuesday of last week. 

—Dr. William Hague, the noted Baptist 
clergyman, who had been settled in Boston, 
Providence, Newark, Albany, fell dead in the 
street Monday noon of last week, by a stroke 
of apoplexy, at ths age of seventy-nine. 

—R C. Parsons (Methodist Episcopal) died at 
Lyons, Wis., on July 27 

—M. J. Hitzel, of the Chambersburg (Pa.) 
Reformed Church, died last week. 

EW. Potter has been installed as pastor of 
the Baptist church at Rockville, Conn. 


A DESERTED ViIL.LAGE —The best ex- 
ample of a deserted village at preseni 
known on the Pacific coast {s Houston, 
Idaho. Three years ago it contained over 
five hundred inhabitants ; now there are, 
al] told, nine persons in the place. The 
town has a fresh and bright look. There 
is a handsome hotel] on the main street ; 
a big smelter is seen; there is a large 
brewery, and all along the principal street 
stand neat stores, with fresh looking 
signs ; but the people are gone, and all fs 
silent. A newspaper outfit was brought 
in, and fs there yet. The town collapsed 
before a paper was issued, and the owners 
of the material seem to have never since 
had money enough to pay the freight out 


The town sprung up on the strength of 8 
big copper prospect; the copper “' pe- 
tered,” and the people sxedaddled, many 
of them leaving behind furnfture and al) 
else except clothire and some light and 
— goods.—[Virginla City Eater- 
prise. 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Cambric 
and Muslin Underwear 


AND INFANTS’ GOODS. 


We make special mention of the 
goods in these departments, where 
will agways be found the best goods 
at the lowest possible prices Owing 
to constant changes in the styles of 
these garments, we do not issue any 
fixed catalogue, but will always 
promptly send our ‘“ Daily Price 
List’ upon application for the same 

The French C. P. Corset which we 
have sold for many years can always 
be obtained here at the lowest prices. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 


1,200,000 
LADIES 


NOW WEAR THE 


CORSET. 


Com fortaisie, Flegant, Perfectly Healthful, and the 
Most Durable known to the trade. 


Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New Peng Office and Warerooms: 
and 17 Mercer Street. 


Bortree Jackson, Mich. 


Angelo, ~ 


Rubens. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
comes for beauty of finish and elegance ef 
vie 
Unrivaled for cheapness, as Be prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to t 
th standing and turn-down Poliace in all desir- 
able sizes and styles 
Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
= cents. (Name siz9.) [Illustrated 
ree. 
Ten Collars, or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 3 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reversible 


L 


J 
ONLY 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINGC@® 
wood, giass, china, paper, leather, Always 
ready fur _ use. Pronounced strongest glue known. 


IS MADE BY 
jussiaGementCo. avcetamps 


FULTON ST., BROOKLYN 


BASED ON SCIENTIFIC “74 
AND SANITARY PRINCIPLES 
APPLIED TO CLOTHING. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Woot! All the Year Round! 


_ For MEN, WomeEN & CHILDREN. 
AND RETAIL, 


839 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


© 


PRESIDENT. 


J.Do 


VICE- 


st alas 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIX TH AVE., and 13th 8T. 
REW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE OUR 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


AS WE ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN OUR WHOLE LINE, FROM THE 
ORDINARY TO THE FINEST QUALITIKS MAN. 
UFACTURED. THESE GOODS COME DIRECTLY 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER TO OUR COUNT. 
ERS, THUS SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE OOM- 
MISSIONS AND PROFITS AND ENABLING US 
TO SELL THEM AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
THIS COUNTRY. WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO OUR LADIES’ MUSLIN — 


UNDERWEAR 


EVERY ARTICLE SOLD BY US IS MANUFACT- 
URED IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, ALL 
EMBROIDERY USED IS IMPORTED DIRECT BY 
US. THEREFORE WE CAN AND DO SELL THIS 
CLASS OF GOODS AT PRICES ABSOLUTELY 

BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


WE KEEP A FULL STOCK OF ALL ARTICLES 
REQUIRED FOR THE GAME OF TENNIB, AND AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. FULL SETS OF TENNIS 
IN STRONG WOODEN BOXES. RACKETS BY ALL 
THE BEST MAKERS. NETS, POLES, MARKERS, 
ROPES, AND PEGS. AYER’S BEST COVERED 
BALLS ALWAYS IN STOCK. ALSO FULL LINES 
OF CROQUET, BATTLEDORES AND HUTTLE- 
COCK, GRACE HOOPS, PITCH-A-RING, RING 

TOSS, AND BASE-BALL GOODS. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT, 
ALTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT IM- 
PROVEMENT MADE IN THE QUALITY OF ALL 
KINDS OF LAWN TENNIS, THE FRICES ARE 
LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES WILL BE MAILED CN RECEIPT 
OF TEN CENTS. 


MACY & CO. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


A most magnificent and resplendent spectacu- 
lar, historical, and Biblical drama, indorsed by 
the clergy. press, and the intelligent public, and 
acknowledged to be the mightiest open-air sum- 
mer nigbt's entertainment of any age, at SAINT 
GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND. Every evening 
at 8:30 (except Sunday,. Admission, 50 cents: 
Grand Stand. 25 cents extra. Boxes. $6. No 
PERFORMANCE IN STORMY WEATHER. Transporta- 
tion facilities excellent. No overcrowding, 
confusion, or discomfort. Commodious Staten 
Island Ferryboats BVERY TEN MINUTES from the 
Battery, fare 1@c. Palatial steamers 

REPUBLIC and 22d St..N. R.. at 
6:45; 10th 8t., N. R.. Pier 6. N. R., 7:15; 

Jewell's Wharf, 7:40. Round trip. 
25 cents. PERFORM 

HOME BY 10, 


| 


KMANCE OVER BY 9:80; 


EXOUIS!TELY "ERFUMED 


YIELDS A CREAMY LATHER SOFTERING 
AND BEAUTIF VYING THE SATIN. 


NEW YORK. 


COLGATE 


Ladies 
(/nderwear 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
plete information furnished, ..nd care- 
ful attention given to special -rders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & Street, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


of limited numbers will leave New York 
August 22, and Monday, September 12, ona 
our to 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Ten days—twice the usual allowance of time— will 
be in inspecting the wonders of the National 
Park, and there will be visits to other places o 
interest, including the Beautiful Dells of Che Wis- 
consin and Luke Minnetonka. All Railway Trevel 

n palace sieeping and drawing-room cars, and 
everything first-class 

The excursion of September 12 will include a Tour 
through the Pacific Northwest and California, with 
the privilege of vanes the winter on the Pacific — 
Coast if desired. A party will leave New York 
tober 11 fora second trip acroas the ntinent via 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Also Four Short 
Summer Tours in August. 


W. BAYMOND, I, A. WHITCOMB. 


t@™ Send for descriptive catalogue. 
J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 


34 Its merits asa WASH ND have been ftuily JE. 


and endorsed by thousands 


8. WIL ILTBERG ER, Prop. N. Second 8t. Poll Fe 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


AUGUST. 
By Frank D. SHERMAN. 


August, month when summer lies” 
Sleeping under sapphire skies ; 
Open all the windows wide, 
Drink the orchard’s fragrant tide— 
Breath of grass at morning mown 
Through the leafy vistas blown— 
Hear the clinking of the scythe, 
Sound mellifiuent and blithe. 
August, month when every where 
Music floats upon the air 
From the harps of minstrel gales 
Playing down the hills and dales. 
August, month when sleepy cows 
Seek the shade of spreading boughs 
Where the robin quirks his head 
Contemplating cherries red ; 
Angust, month of twilight, when 
Day half goes and comes again ; 
August days are guards who keep 
Watch while summer lies asleep. 
—([St. Nicholas. 


WHO I8 WHO? 


First came Liebig, Justus Liebig, 
Liebig of the Liebig’s Extract, 
Who some thirty years ago had 
Bacoa’s sense and Bacon's text racked, 


Showlpg what a foel was Bacon. 
Then came Reichel, showing clearly 

Bacon stole and spoilt the Org’non — 
Bacon was a robber, mere'y. 


Last, the critic, darkly brooding, 
Has the final saltus taken, 
Solving all the famous myst’ry 
_ Of the “ firma Shakespeare Bacon.” 


Shakespeare wrote the Novum Org’non; 
« Bacon stole it, but suspected ~- 
How by learned future Germans. 

All the fraud would be detected ; 


And, despairing of admission 
*Midst the philosophic Lamas, 
Like an overrated person, 
Went and wrote all Shakespeare's dramas. 
—[{Exchange. 


HORATIAN ECHO.—TO AN AMBITIOUS 
FRIEND. 


By Mattruew ARNOLD. 


Omit, omit, my simple friend, 
Still to inquire how parties tend, 

Or what we fiz with foreign powers. 
If France and we are really friends, 
And what the Russian Czar intends, 

Is no concern of ours. 


Us not the dally «juickening race 
Of the invading populace 
Shall draw to swell that shonidering herd. 
Mourn we will not your closing hour, 
Ye imbectles in present power, 
Doom’d, pompous, and absurd ! 


And let ua bear, that they debate 
Of all the engine-work of state, 
Of commerce, laws, and policy, 
The secrets of the world's machine, 
And what the rights of man may mean, 
With readier tongue than we. 


Only, that with no finer art 
"| hey cloak the troubles of the heart 
With pleasavt smiles, let us take care; 
Nor with a lighter hand dispose 
Fresh garlands of this dewy rose 
To crown Eugenija’s hair. 


Of little threads our life is spun, 

And he spends ill who misses one. 
But is thy fair Eugenia cold? 

Yet Helen had an equal grace, 

And Jullet’s was as fair a face, 

_ And now their years are told. 


The day approaches when we must 
Be erumbling bones and windy dust; 
And, scorn us as our mistress may, 
Her beauty will no better be 
Than the poor face she slights in thee, 
When dawns that day, that day 
—([Selected. 


TOA ROSEBUD. 


O little timid rose, 

That if the zephyr blows 
Tremblest with fear, 

O dainty tender one, 

That blushest if the sun 
Glanoces anear 


Yet fragile as thou art, 
The secret of thy heart 
Who thinks to win? 
Closer than bars of gold 
Thy silken petals hold 
The prize within. 


And winds in vain may blow, 
And fiercest sunbeams glow 
Above thy head ; 
For when thy sweet heart lies — 
Open to eager eyer, 
Lo, thon artdead! 
-~(Grace Denio Litchfield. 


| those young hoodlums! 


A CLERGYMAN’S VICTORY. 


There is one of our churchere—it won't 
do, for reason: of state, to tell which church 
it is—that has an entry-way, or vestibule, 
with a filght of stone steps, which {s found 
very conventent by small street urchins, 
newsboys, and the like, to rest in, to gos- 
sip in, to fall asleep in sometimes, and, 


horrible to relate! to crack peanuts 


The litter of shells left by this j ivenile 
congregation was the terror and disgust 
to the honored sexton of the church, a 
person of rather set notiong, who pro- 
ceeded to take the necessary steps to clear 
the vestibule of the nulsance, driving the 
boys away, and warniog them with dire 
threats never to come again. 

It happened, however, to the sexton’s 
great astonishment, that the pastor of the 
church showed a disposttion to side witb 
the boys. He liked to find the little fel- 
lows there ; he liked to think of the church 
over which he ministered providing a safe 
harbor, with nothing in it of evil influ 
ence or suggestion, for these human walfs 
Somehow the old church seemed to be, in 
his mind, fulfilling the purpose for which 
it was designed when it sheltered from the 
wind the street boys with {ts old walls ip 
the winter, or cooled and rested their bo’ 
and wearled bodies with its dark stones ip 
the summer. The minister talked to 
them sometimes, and felt that their resort- 
ing there gave him a sort of friendly hold 
upon th:m, 

8S» he protested with the sexton. 

‘*Couldn’t you come around once In a 
while after the boys have been there and 
sweep the steps off ?” the pastor ventured 
to ask. 

Sweep the steps off for the benefit of 
The sexton 
managed to restrain his emotions, but 
with difficulty. No; he thought {t would 
be quite Impossible for him to kecp the 
steps clear of the rubbish that those boy: 
left there. It was too much to a:k and, 
as the matter was, the condition of the 
steps was frequently a scanda) to the 
church. He proposed that a ratling or 
some other means be provided that would 
effectually shut out the interlopers. 

It was the minister’s turn to be stub- 
born. He intimated that the boys shoul¢ 
have a chance to come there as long as he 
remained pastor of the church. He as- 
serted his authority. The sexton app2aled 
from the decision of the pastor to the gov- 
erning committee of the church. There 
the matter was argued ; and in spite of 
the pastor's appeal in the boys’ behalf, and 
his {nststence that their habit of resorting 
to the church steps might give him an 
opportunity to do much good, the com 
mittee thought more of the church step: 
than they did of the boys, and decided the 
dispute in the sexton’s favor, instructing 
him to drive the toys away and take the 
necessary steps to keep them away. 

Then there was a ministerial crisls 
right away. The pastor appealed the 
matter to the church. <A meeting was 
held, and the question considered in al) 
its bearings. Tne pastor pleaded the case 
almost with tears in his eyes, and cer 
tainly with humanity in his heart. He 
carried the day, and was triumphantly 
sustained by the church.. And now, it is 
sald, you may find plenty of boys, almost 
any day, lingering around the steps of the 
church resting and gossipiag, but few 
peanut shells. As the minister’s particu. 
lar friends, they do not betray his confi. 
dence in them.—[ Boston Transcript, 


MANY LATENT VIRTUES. 


‘** Poo-Bah,.’’ in the opera of ‘‘ Tre Mikado,” 
held every office in bis province except that 
of Lord High Executioner. His duties were 
as varied as are the medicinal virtues of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen, in 
which that marvelous life-sustaining prop- 
erty of the earth’s atmosphere js latent and 
liberated for the inhalation of a patient by a 
very simple process. If you have any curi- 
osity to know the remarkable results of the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment for consump- 
tion, bronchitis, rheumatism, and other re- 
lated maladies, send your address to Drs. 
Starkev & Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa, and receive their interesting pam- 
phlet tree, | 


Lacfated 


For INE PANTS and ‘IN VALIDS. 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25¢., §0c., $1.—At Druggists.—ILL’D. Pamphiet free, 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington,Vt, 


FOR 
Indigestion, 


SELTZER! Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 


Inactive Liver. 


The merchant planning business schemes; 
The preacher struggling through his themes 
The statesman in assom bly nalls; 

The broker wild with puts 

To cool the Blood and brace the 

Wi TABBA®+T’s SELTZ ER find. 


TAINTOR’S 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 
Price, 25 Cents Each, by mail. 


CITY OF NEW YORE, 

Containing a description of and directions for 
visiting the Public Building’, etc.. Ssreet Directory, 
Travelers’ Directory, and av of New York. 

SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St Lawrence to the Gulf. 
HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 


New York West Point, Cateklil Mountains 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montreal, and Quebec. 

SARATOGA ILUUSTRATED. 
Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood 


cuts. 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE, 

New York to Watkins’ Glen, Rochester, Buffalo 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erle Kallway. 
se YORK TO SARATOGA, BUFFA 

AND NIAGARA FALLS. 

Via Hudson River and New York Central Rail 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 
New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett 
NEW YORK TO WHITE aauiemanl 
Via N. Y. & New Haven end Connecticut R. R. 


NORTHERW RESORTS. 

White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 
Mour tains, Lake Champlain, Saeldon, Moutreal, 
and Thousand Islands. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS. 

New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethle. 
hem, Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scran- 
ton, Harrisburg, Wiliiaméfort, and Elmira. 

NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- 
MORE AND WASHINGTON. 

Containing a complete description of the City of 
Washington. 

SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Usina:: By W. O. STILLMAN M. D. 
Above Guides sent postpaid, on receipt of 25c. each 
For sale by Newsdealers and Booksellers. Pub- 

lished by 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


LIQUID CARBOLCRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture 
from moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and 
exterminates roaches, ants, and water bugs. Itis 
a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room and for disinfecting water 
closets, privies,&c. Safe, convenient, and of an 
agreeabie odor. For gale by all druggiste. Wu. 
H. H. Cups, 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


THE W 
GREATAMERICAN Cc rey S 
= nducements ever of- 


fered. Now’ your time to get 
for our celebra 
eas 


(LOMPANY 


h 
o8s Rose Totlet 


ebeter’ 8 Diction — 


Kew York 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


. MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes an? Peals. for more thap 
nol? amatury 2otel for 
Als 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
anp Pears for CHURCHSS 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

HN McSH4 NE 


Rat TRE. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


a, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete 
ARR ANTED. atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. Oo. 


CLINTON MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grace of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELL&, 


PERFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement. 
ts success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
sopularity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
ombined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Sonsumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
ous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
ind Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
hipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
‘rom prominent patients showing its great su- 
yeriority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


D 


SALAD 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


as a sauce for Cold Meats, etc. 
purest and best. 


being opened. 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm your dwellings by this system, using the 
GURNEY WATER HEATER. This 
method of heating insures &@ warm house day and 
night, and saves |) per cent. in fuel; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation ; ne. care attached to run- 

ning it. No Gas; No Dust ; » Dirt. Mannfactured 
be the GUR> EY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing. 


Director. Works at East Boston. General Selling 
Agent, M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre St., New York, 
N.Y. Rice and Whitacre Mfe. Co, 42 and 44 Ww. 


Monroe St, Chicago, Ill. Send for descriptive 
catalogue ; mention thts paper. 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulgus persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
mats in one. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc: 
tion walk. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
SEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress Boston; 1°8 Chambers 8t., 
New ; 107 Dearborn St., 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Ay 4 


drnggists or sent by mail. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,* 


AMERICAN 


DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival asa dressing for a)! Salads, and 
It is prepar 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 


This is the only brand that will not spoil after 


Warranted to keep good for years. - 
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